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Try this new Hybrid Forage Grass 


f 


Shoulder high in 49 days, 
this field made 4 tons of 


hay per acre on Ist cutting! 


Produce low-cost livestock feed, rich in protein 
and Vitamin A, ideal for grazing, hay or ensilage 


High feed value, palatable and 
nutritious 


Up to 14% protein, 150,000 Units of 
Vitamin A 


Good sugar content, all livestock like it 


Growers report cheap beef gains, high 
milk production 


No bloat reports after 3 years of 
grazing 


% Perennial type plant, easy to grow, 


* in- 
drouth resistant creased milk production for dairy cattle, seasonal 


“a capacity of 2 to 5 head per acre. Yearlings gained 
Growers say —’Best 


over 2 lbs. per head per day without supplement 


forage crop we've ever in many tests. Sheep, horses, hogs and goats like 


é . it and do well on it, producers say. 
tried, beats anything!” 


This new high-production strain of 
Sorghum Almum Grass was introduced 
from Australia just a few years ago. In 
the last two years, stockmen in every 
part of the nation have tried it with out- 
standing success. Plantings on both irri- 
gated and dry land show high production 
on nr different types of soils, from 
clay to blow sand, under a wide variety 
of growing conditions. 


Grows from 5 to 14 feet tall. Leaves : 

are broad, shiny-green, rich in vitamins. 

At proper cutting time, stalks are succu- PALATABILITY TESTS in Colorado show cattle and 
lent, tender and sweet. Makes an ideal elves often prefer Sorghum Grass hay to good 
forage that all livestock like. Yields heavy falfa. Equally good for feed when green 
tonnage — up to 30 tons or more of en- chopped, dehydrated and pelleted, or dried in 
silage, 8 to 12 tons of hay per acre are bundles. Dry winter stalks test up to 9% sugar, 
reported. make ideal roughage for mother cows or yearlings 


Hundreds of enthusiastic letters from cas 

Florida to Oregon, New York to Cali- Most promising — ae a 

fornia say —“Everything you said it was,” to reach the U.S. since alfalfa, 

“It’s the coming hay in our part of the Stockmen declare. 

country, Beats anything we’ve ever = 

tried,” “Best pasture I’ve ever seen,” “In- Find out for yourself how this new 

creased both our milk production and forage grass can fit into your livestock 

cream test,” “Cattle go for it like kids program on your own farm or ranch 

eat candy.” Takes only 1% to 4 lbs. of seed per acre, 
produces tons of feed. Many reports of 

ORDER NOW FOR SPRING PLANTING %004 crops “where nothing else would 


grow.” Don’t delay, order your seed now! 
Special 5-Acre Test Offer, with Grower's Bulletin 


(10 Ibs.) Postpaid in U.S... $12.95 ORDER DIRECT FROM— 


Stockman’s 12-Acre Grazing Test, with Grower's Ss. ed 
Bulletin (25 ibs.), Postpaid............. NEW MEXICO é FARMS 
(Prices subject to change without notice P.O. Box 1009 - Clovis, New Mexico 
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To THe 
ED/TOR 


DRY—The country around here is 
very dry and we need rain badly. May 


| get some in June, but, if not, we ranch- 


ers are done for. The spirit of the 
ranchers is great. They face the bad 
and good with a big smile. —Emmaline 
E. McKean, Moorcroft, Wyo. 

60 YEARS—It gives me a great deal 
of pleasure to become a member of 
your wonder organization, the Amer- 
ican National, that has served the na- 
tion more than 60 years.—Constantine 
N. Panayiotou, Mobile, Alabama. 


FAITH IN FUTURE—I plan to go 
into the cattle business and make it my 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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Let Your Franklin Dealer Help 
Safeguard Your Stock from 
Summertime Hazards! 


Be money ahead by using Franklin top quality insecticides to 
minimize the damage from summer pests. 


Your near-by Franklin Dealer is prepared to supply them along 
with helpful information on their proper use. 


CO-RAL PROTECTS YOUR CATTLE 


rl 


We Liat) 


from Grubs, Horn Flies, Screwworms, Lice. 


By spraying right after the heel fly season you 
kill the grub larva INSIDE the animals before damage 
is done to meat and hide. Co-Ral kills the grubs with 
one spraying. Breaks the grub life cycle. 


A PLUS value is the control of horn flies for 3 to 4 
weeks following use. Also the destruction of such screw- 
worms, lice and ticks that may be on the animals at time 


of spraying. 


/ 
HORNFLY 
PROTECTION 


Low-cost control using FRANKLIN 
TOXAPHENE-LINDANE 
SPRAY CONCENTRATE 

Get rid of these blood-sucking flies 

that rob you of costly weight gains. 

Also controls lice and ticks. Mix 

one gallon in 150 gallons of water 

for spray. Mix one gallon with 12 

gallons of fuel oil for use on Back- 

Rubbers. 


Popular Hornfly Control! 
FRANKLIN 
RESIDUAL SPRAY 
BACKRUBBER 
INSECTICIDE 


The old reliable Hornfly control in 
ever-increasing use for over ten 
years. A concentrate of 25% DDT 
for diluting with fuel oil. 


PINKEYE 
SPRAY 


AND WOUND 
DRESSING 

A liquid blend of six 
approved medicinals 
that are unexcelled in 
the treatment of eye 
infections. 
Flexible plastic spray 
bottle, 80ce $1.50. 
Postage extra. 


Your 
Best Buy 


in the 
Treatment of 


PINKEYE 


PINKEYE 
POWDER 


The formula consists of 
100% active ingredients 
valuable in treating 
“pinkeye” and minor 
wounds of livestock: 
loz. flexible plastic 
puffer container $1.00. 
Postage extra. 


SCREWWORMS 


KILTECT—100 

A liquid that kills and pro- 
tects against screwworms 
and maggots. Excellent 
dressing for all stock- 
handling wounds such as de- 
horning, castrating, brand- 
ing, docking, cuts, snags, 
etc. 


Fly repellent. Antiseptic. 
Handy Squirt-top cans. 


Franklin Products are Easy to Obtain 
There's a well stocked and well informed Franklin Dealer ready to 
serve you in nearly every trading center throughout all parts of the 


country where livestock is important. 


Do You Have the Franklin Catalog? 


Handy reference for the latest and best in prod- 
ucts for the protection and care of livestock. 
80 pages, fully illustrated. Free from local Franklin 
Dealers or by mail from your nearest Franklin office. 


June, 1960 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM Co. 


Denver - Kansas City - Wichita 
Amarillo - Fort Worth - Marfa 
El Paso - Montgomery - Alliance 
Salt Lake City - Los Angeles 
Portland - Billings Calgary 
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Irresponsible Spending 


IN THE PAST 50 years, according to S. Keith 
Anderson, executive secretary of the Montana Tax- 
payers Association, the population in the United States 
increased 100% and gross national product increased 
400%. And state and local government budgets in- 
creased 2,000% and the federal budget more than 
13,000%. 

In 1940 the federal government had a tax income 
of $4.9 billion and in 1961 it is estimated at $84 billion 
—an increase of 1,614%. 

Quoting the director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
Maurice H. Stans, he said our national debt of $290 
billion does not include liability for past services. 
Accrued liability for military retirement is $30 billion. 
Unfunded accrual for retirement benefits for civilian 
employees is $27.5 billion. Future pensions and com- 
pensation to veterans will cost about $300 billion. So 
the $290 billion debt, plus $350 billion of future obliga- 
tions for past services, plus $98 billion of C.O.D.’s 
come to an incredible $750 billion—$15,480 for every 
family in the United States. 

In the past session of Congress, there were 40 
major spending bills introduced in the House and 
Senate for new programs which price out to $326 bil- 
lion over an average of five years. If these bills were 
passed, they would add $50 billion a year to our pres- 
ent spending level of around $79 billion. 


* * * 


We Owe Only Ourselves 


SINCE we owe all this to ourselves, there’s no 
sweat about paying it back. That’s one way of looking 
at our spending and national debt. The people are 


Realism in Trade 


MEXICO has a prohibition on meat imports—fresh 
pork, beef and veal and processed or canned meat... 
Australia has changed its policy on imports of meat 
and meat products to allow certain of them to be 
brought into the country .. . Sweden recently raised 
import taxes on livestock and meat products—and 
import duties are higher than U. S. wholesale prices 
on many of the variety meats. 

In the meantime, what does the United States do? 
It leaves our low import rates where they are, no 
matter how much meat comes in and apparently re- 
gardless of whether the grower makes a profit or 
goes in the red. Right now, considering inflation, the 
actual import protection is about 1% cents a pound 
on cow beef. Last year we imported 742 million 
pounds of beef and veal. 

The three cases cited are recent ones. Exports of 
meat to those countries are relatively minor. But 
the cases are concrete examples of logical procedure 
with respect to imports when imports interfere with 
a country’s business of producing meat. 

7 * * 


THIS IS REALISM, based on economic need. We 


need some of that kind of realism applied to our own 
import problems. 


4 


the government, the government is the people, so the 
government owes only itself. The question is, is there 
any harm in that? 

We've heard this tricky logic expressed many 
times as our national debt has been piling up year 
after year. The actual debt, as stated, now stands at 
the inconceivable sum of $290 billion—$47 billion 
more than all the other nations put together. 

We owe this money to ourselves, that’s true. But 
who is the banker? Who furnishes the funds? It’s 
the people, of course. And who has spent it? The 
government. So we are in the dual role of lender and 
borrower—and we have to pay the interest, too. 

When a lender sees too much debt piling up on 
the borrower, he shuts off the borrower’s credit. He 
has to do this to protect his investment. Bankers can 
go broke, too, if they don’t watch their investments. 

No business could long continue if its debt kept 
climbing and its outgo was more than its income. The 
same economic rule that forbids this in business must 
forbid it in government. 

Just how far can we go on this road of big spend- 
ing and deficits and debts? The road may seem 
smooth until we get to the point where the dollar 
gets so cheap that people start losing faith in it. It 
may then be too late to do anything more than to 
brace ourselves for the inevitable crash. 

* * * 

HANDING OUT MONEY to ourselves without 
limit is a trick that cannot be continually performed, 
even by our government. Either we put our economic 
house in order while there is still time, or it will be 
put there in crash fashion for us—and in the latter 
event the consequences would be devastating. 


Practical Approach 


THERE’S EVIDENCE that people in the East are 
realizing that their greatest recreation needs are not 
in the wild vastness of the West but near population 
centers: 

1. A proposal for a $75 million bond issue to under- 
write buying of land for recreation has been approved 
by the New York Legislature. It is expected to be 
okayed by Governor Rockefeller so it can be put to 
vote of the people. 

2. The chairman of the Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission, Laurance S. Rockefeller, 
recently told officials of 11 northeastern and Middle 
Atlantic States that their areas may be the crucial 
ones in the years ahead in the effort to provide out- 
door recreation for the American people. 

3. Chairman Rockefeller has previously said that 
one of the commission’s areas of major concern will 
be the better use of private lands for public recreation. 


* * a 


WE BELIEVE that the above represent practical 
approaches to the public’s recreation needs which are 
piling up as population increases—and the “back-door 
wilderness” should ease the pressure on National 
parks and public lands of the West. 
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RUN YOUR FEEDERS 
WITH YOUR BREEDERS 


and still get 
stilbestrol gains — 
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Use Stimplants, the sure way to control 
which calf gets the treatment 


Put feeders with breeders; keep cows with calves. 
Stimplants let you give all the extra gains and feed 
savings of stilbestrol to some without a chance of 
the others getting it. 

Range, pasture, feed lot—anywhere at all, 
Stimplants solve your stilbestrol problems. 


Oneimplantation gives uniform stilbestrol release 
for up to 150 days at only pennies a head. 

For nursing calves . . . they’re ideal. Eight uni- 
versity trials showed that Stimplants increased 
weaning weights of calves by an average of 18%. 


SRANOD OF CIETHYLETHLLGESTROL 


STIMPLANTS 


June, 


1960 


rs 


On range or pasture . . . six pasture trials showed 

Stimplant steers made 21%, af oj gains. 
Stimplants let you ; 

decide which animals 

get stilbestrol and 

which don’t. Get some 

today from your local 

retailer or veterinarian. 


U Chas Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

Dept. A-60, Agr Sales Div. 
800 Second Ave. at 42nd St. 

| New York 17, N. Y. 

! Please send full information on Stimplants. 
Name 

| Address 


| City lee 





Do Range Managers Know Their Job? 


By DAVID H. MANN 


Cattle on high country grazing land in Colorado’s Uncompahgre Mountains. (Monk Tyson photo.) 


(The following is reprinted from The 
Farmer, an Idaho, Washington, Oregon 
and Utah publication. Dr. Stoddart, 
who is quoted in the article, heads a 
department where 21% of the country’s 
range management students are en- 


rolled.—Ed. ) 


Of vital concern to all 
mittees are the reductions in recent 
years in permitted stocking rates of 
range lands administered by the Bureau 
of Land Management and the Forest 
Service. The Farmer’s field editor here 
reports the views of one range special- 
ist on the qualifications, or lack of 
them, which he says the federal range 
managers possess. 

The problem of the reduction of graz- 
ing on public and forest lands brings 
to the front a most important question 
concerning the government’s adminis- 
tration of western livestock ranges. Are 
the people managing the federal ranges 
qualified and properly trained for their 
jobs? 

At a recent Salt Lake City meeting 
of stockmen, range specialists and gov- 
ernment agency people, the problem 
posed by allegedly inexperienced per- 
sons making major decisions on range 
management became a major theme. 


range per- 
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It was Dr. Laurence Stoddart, head of 
the range management department at 
Utah State University, who brought up 
the question of whether or not the For- 
est Service and the BLM involved “are 
actually trained for the job of manag- 
ing ranges.” 


“Quite often,” Dr. Stoddart told the 
gathering, “technicians recommending 
grazing cuts do not know their jobs.” 

In a subsequent interview with Dr. 
Stoddart, this writer’s attention was 
called to the U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission’s latest formal educational re- 
quirements for appointment to a “range 
conservationist” position with either 
the BLM or the Forest Service. 

Briefly, an applicant who expects to 
hold down the job of “range conserva- 
tionist” with the BLM must have: a 
four-year course of study in an ac- 
credited college or university, the 
course to include no more than six 
semester hours in range management 
or range conservation. He need have 
no training in animal husbandry, plant 
physiology, soils work, and no courses 
in wild life management. Nor is there 
mention of the “multiple use concept” 
in the requirements. 


A check of the Forest Service exam- 
ination requirements also calls for a 
four-year course of study including at 
least four of the following fields: silvi- 
culture, forest management, forest pro- 
tection, forest economics, forest utiliza- 
tion and related subjects. 

Since course work in “only four 
fields” is necessary, all study of “re- 
lated subjects” such as range manage- 
ment may be omitted. There is no men- 
tion in the examination requirements of 
a “multiple use” program nor its ad- 
ministration, and the applicant need 
ha no soils training, nor range train- 
ing, nor wild life nor watershed train- 
ing. 

Here a minimum of 18 semester hours 
in various strictly timber management 
courses would qualify the applicant. 


How much actual range management 
education the land managers actually 
employed by the federal government 
can boast of is, of course, not known. 
But in many cases, stockmen believe, it 
must have been very meager or absent 
altogether. This, however, is not the 
fault of the individual, but of the stand- 
ards division of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 
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Correspondence between Dr. Stod- 
dart and the commission brought this 
statement from the commission which 
he called to the writer’s attention: “. . . 
the field of range management requires 
application of knowledge attained 
through the study of a number of dis- 
ciplines centering to a large extent 
around botany and animal husbandry.” 
No mention is made of range manage- 
ment course work. 

Said Dr. Stoddart: “When will fed- 
eral land managing agencies and the 
Civil Service advance the science of 
range management to the professional 
category? Could it be that the failure 
of ranchers to develop trust in the ob- 
jectives of technical range managers 
stems from the fact there are too many 
botanists, foresters, conservationists 
and biologists employed as range man- 
agers? 

“There are far too many government 
employees dealing with range problems 
and making range management deci- 
sions who have never had formal 
course work in range management, 
livestock management, range nutrition, 
watershed management, range eco- 
nomics, development of range lands by 
seeding, fencing and brush eradication, 
and the like. These are just not inci- 
dental to the training of range man- 
agers. 


“For many years I have been con- 
cerned about Civil Service standards 
for range management positions. I do 
not feel we are making significant 
progress in solving the problem. With 
the publication of the Civil Service re- 
quirements just mentioned, there is 
now real danger that range manage- 
ment as a unique curriculum will cease 
to exist.” 

Dr. Stoddart went on to explain that 
in 1952 the American Society of Range 
Management adopted a standard col- 
lege curriculum in range management 
which required certain basic course 
work involving such subjects as range 
management, animal husbandry, botany 
and soils, to which are attached a host 
of related subjects. 

However, he noted, there has never 
been any “follow-up” to sell the idea 
to the schools and agencies concerned. 
Furthermore, the Civil Service Com- 
mission never paid attention to 
these suggestions in formulating range 
management examination requirements. 

Dr. Stoddart is discouraged over the 
fact that seemingly the American So- 
ciety of Range Management has failed 
its student members who have every 
right to look to it for protection from 
the competition of unqualified people. 


has 


“The medical society,” he pointed 
out, “the engineering societies and the 
foresters have airtight requirements for 
professional status. The range group 
has none. This implies that we our- 
selves feel that we do not have a true 
science and that, regardless of training, 
anyone can be a range manager. 

“I feel strongly that our society 
should lead in developing professional 
standards. I, of course, would like to 
see a bona fide degree in range man- 
agement required.” 


June, 1960 


THE ‘NATIONAL’—— 


At Work 


This is state association convention 
time. It is the time of year when the 
officials of the American National are 
pretty much on the road attending cat- 
tlemen’s meetings. 

Highlights of the talks include: 


SOLVENCY 

President Fred Dressler, Gardner- 
ville, Nev., at the South Dakota Stock 
Growers meeting in Fort Pierre June 
10, said the most important question for 
the average citizen to concern himself 
about in this election year is the atti- 
tude of candidates on inflation and 
government spending. “This is not a 
political question,” he said. “The mat- 
ter of our country’s solvency cuts across 
political lines into everybody’s pocket- 
book.” He said we should assess the 
trend toward bigger spending and do 
something about it with our votes. 
“Otherwise we may wake up to an 
economic crash from which we will 
never recover.” 


PROGRESS 


Earlier in the month at Cheyenne, 
Wyo., at the Wyoming Stock Growers 
meeting, President Dressler said that 
the findings of scientific research will 
become vastly more important in the 
future than it is today in the beef cat- 
tle industry. “Everything is speeding 
up, especially the time allowed us to 
bring a calf to the beef state,” he said. 
“When we rush things along, we can’t 
let our animals fall back even for a 
few days. Their needs of proteins, min- 
erals and vitamins are more critical— 
and the successful cattleman and feeder 
must know how to satisfy those needs.” 
Dressler, who finishes to slaughter 
grade every calf born on his ranch, de- 
clared that science and engineering can 
offer great benefit to production effi- 
ciency. “The day is not too far away 
when a lot of the man-killing chores 
will be done with equipment.” 


HIS MOTHER WAS FRIGHTENED BY A 1458 MODEL CAR 


RECREATION 


At La Junta, June 11, before the 
Colorado Cattlemen’s Association dele- 
gates, he said the nation’s greatest rec- 
reation needs and opportunities are 
near metropolitan areas, not in the 
wild vastness of the West. “Back-door” 
recreation areas, he said, are a practical 
way of “easing pressure” on. national 
parks, forests and public lands of the 
West. “For too many years we've 
thought that public recreation areas 
and funds to develop and maintain 
them were unlimited. Our eastern state 
and city planners paid little attention 
to resources close at hand. Now they 
are having to buy up land to provide 
recreation within what the average cit- 
izen considers a reasonable distance to 
his home. We cannot wait longer to 
recognize the needs and possibilities in 
‘rebuilt wilderness’ near our cities.” 


IMPORTS 


Speaking to Nebraska Stock Growers 
Association delegates at Chadron on 
June 10, McMillan said that “While 
other countries are raising import duty 
and quota barriers against our prod- 
ucts, our government continues to pur- 
sue a policy toward free trade.” Be- 
cause of inflation, the import duty 
amounts to about 1% cents a pound on 
cow beef—hardly a protection against 
shipments from countries where wages 
figure in pennies per hour instead of 
dollars. “Other countries adjust ac- 
cording to economic needs,” he said, 
“and we need some of the same kind of 


realism applied to our import prob- 
lems.” 


CONTROLS 


McMillan said at the Washington 
meeting that agriculture would wel- 
come a “realistic look” at farm prob- 
lems instead of “vote-getting flum- 
mery.” “Politicians in their zeal to help 
farmers and ranchers continue to com- 
pound the felonies wreaked by schemes 
which try to artificially control the 
natural forces of supply and demand.” 
He emphasized the opposition to sub- 
sidies and controls on cattle by pro- 
ducers and feeders and referred to the 
danger to the cattle industry of indis- 
criminate dumping beef imports live- 
stock “on top of our already abundant 
domestic supplies of meat.” 


BEEF ANIMAL OF TOMORROW 


Lyle Liggett, director of information 
for the American National, told the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Grocers, 
meeting at Dallas, Tex., in mid-June, 
that the “Beef Animal of Tomorrow,” 
actually will not appear on the scene 
immediately, even though research may 
lay out the blueprint for an “ideal” 
beef critter. In a panel discussion, he 
said our slaughter animals will not re- 
flect absolute uniformity for many dec- 
ades. It may still be impractical for 
many rangemen to produce the so-called 
ideal animal under their range, climate 
and management conditions. “Don’t 
expect peas in a pod overnight,” he 
said. The American National at its 
meeting in Dallas last January called 
for a special study on this question of 
an improved beef animal for the future. 
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ASSOCIATION Notes 


The 76th annual convention of the 
Montana Stockgrowers Association was 
held May 17 at Missoula. The stockmen 
elected: Wayne Bratten, Winnett, pres- 
ident; Don McRae, Forsyth, first vice- 
president; Wesley Stearns, Plains, sec- 
ond vice-president. Ralph Miracle of 
Helena is the secretary; Gene Etchart 
of Glasgow is the retiring president. 

In their resolutions the Montanans 
called for congressional and state legis- 
lature action to eliminate waste and 
extravagance in government, and op- 
posed government involvement in pri- 
vate industry. They called for continu- 
ing participation in industry beef pro- 
motion. They also called for an amend- 
ment to the tuberculosis regulations of 
the USDA which would provide for 
tuberculosis-free range and semi-range 


reins of the Montana 


¥ 


The 


turned over to a newly elected crew at the 76th annual con- 
vention in Missoula. The new executive committee, pictured 
here, includes: from left, back row, Alex Christie, Grant; 
Elmer Hansen, White Sulphur 
.. Springs; Red Davies, Chinook; Ford Garfield, Lavina; Ford 
Johnson, Hall; Bill Garrison, Glen; Clarence Walton, Wilsall. 


Alvin Ellis, Red Lodge; 


areas, require better trace-back sys- 
tems on cattle found to be infected. 

Resolutions affecting state and local 
problems thanked auction markets for 
beef promotion assistance, opposed in- 
crease in the tax base, opposed levy on 
property “where benefits accrue to all 
citizens,” asked for an improved 
butcher and hide law, asked that cap- 
italization of net income from land be 
used in establishing values for taxation; 
requested livestock be “placed in a 
class equitable with like property”; and 
sought a probe of grazing rental rates. 

The stockmen favored state-paid 
meat inspection; urged “extreme care 
in use of chemicals connected with the 
beef industry,” opposed reorganization 
of school districts except by approval 
of those in the affected districts. 

* % 

The 34th annual convention of the 
Washington Cattlemen’s Association 
took place May 19-21 at Longview. All 
officers were re-elected: A.M. Matsen, 
Bickleton, president; S. J. Agnew, Cen- 
tralia, first vice-president; R. A. Hen- 
senl, Waterville, and Jack W. Tippett, 
Asotin, second vice-presidents. The or- 
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ganization also chose its meeting sites 
for the next two years and set the dates 
for the 1961 meeting, which will be 
held in Yakima; the 1962 convention 
will be held in Spokane. 

The convention declared itself op- 
posed to formation of any new national 
parks or wilderness areas in Washing- 
ton; called for a realistic appraisal by 
Congress of the beef import situation 
with a view to aiding the domestic cat- 
tle industry; requested that the state 
exempt agriculture from its business 
and occupation tax. 

The cattlemen voted support to the 
Washington State Beef Council; urged 
amendment of rules to provide for ex- 
emption of sales tax on medicines, anti- 
biotics, feed additives and bedding used 
in feeding and production of beef cat- 
tle. HR 10572, providing for multiple 
use of wilderness areas, was favored; 
S 1123, or any other legislation aimed 


James Monahan of Hyannis. Redmond 
W. Sears of Merriman was elected vice- 
president; W. F. Hansen of North Platte 
treasurer, and Frank J. Sibert of Val- 
entine remains secretary-manager. The 
stockmen discussed meat imports, ad- 
vertising, promotion and prices. Sev- 
eral speakers cited the strong need of 
the industry for a strong, concerted 
beef advtertising program. The Sand- 
hills group has some 800 active and 
associate members on its rolls. 
* * a” 

The second quarterly regional meet- 
ing of the New Mexico Cattle Growers’ 
Association will be held in Clayton 
June 24-25, according to John Stark, 
Deming, president. “Considerable legis- 
lation is currently pending before Con- 
gress which will call for serious study,” 
Stark said. “We expect this to be one 
of the most important meetings of the 
association this year.” 


Ai be 
Front row, from left, are: Bill Cornwell, Glasgow; Bob 
Murphy, assistant secretary, Helena; Gene Etchart, outgoing 


m were 


president, 


photo.) 


at setting aside large areas of public 
land for wilderness purposes, was op- 
posed. 

~ ” > 

California Cattle Feeders met re- 
cently at Fresno. They re-elected Rob- 
ert T. Beechinor of Bakersfield presi- 
dent; D. E. Alexander, Napa, vice-pres- 
ident; A. H. Jehl treasurer; George N. 
Tucker, Los Angeles, manager-secre- 
tary. Members seemed optimistic about 
high beef cattle feeding numbers in the 
state in the face of warnings from vari- 
ous quarters about the need for caution. 
On Jan. 1, 1960, there were 663,000 cat- 
tle and calves in feedlots of the state— 
an increase of 530% over the number 
on feed in 1945; the increase nation- 
wide was 50% in that time. 

The group approved a resolution op- 
posing H.R. 9897, restricting free selling 
of livestock; also opposed: indiscrim- 
inate use of insecticides and pesticides 

+ ca * 

Sandhills Cattle Association members 
attending that organization’s 21st an- 
nual meeting at North Platte last 
month elected Robert H. Clifford of 
Atkinson to the presidency, succeeding 


Glasgow; 
Don McRae, first vice-president, Forsyth; Wesley Stearns, 
second vice-president, 
Helena, and Julian Terrett, Jr., Brandenburg. (Dick Harris 


Wayne Bratten, Winnett, president; 


Plains; Ralph Miracle, secretary, 


Mac McRae of Ashland, Mont., was 
elected president of the Southeastern 
Montana Livestock Association at the 
group’s 22nd annual meeting recently 
in Hysham. John Grierson of Hysham 
was named vice-president and Bob 
Barthelmess of Powderville was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. The out- 
going president is Bill Gillin of For- 
syth. The CowBelle auxiliary of the as- 
sociation met at the same time, and 
elected Mrs. Glen Vial of Brandenburg 
president; Mrs. Morris Cole, Sanders, 
vice-president; Mrs. Margery Spears of 
Miles City, secretary-treasurer 

+ * + 

The 76-year-old Montana Stockgrow- 
ers Association on May 28 paid a $1,000 
reward to an Anaconda _ sportsman- 
hunter, Oscar Lanes, Sr., for informa- 
tion that led to the arrest and convic- 
tion of an Opportunity man who shot 
and butchered a calf belonging to an 
association member. Said Secretary 
Ralph Miracle of Helena: ‘This is a case 
where (Lanes) went out of his way to 
cooperate with the cattlemen. We must 
encourage such cooperation.” Lanes 
was hunting last November when he 
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saw a man beginning to dress a calf 
along the road. He called the Deer 
Lodge County sheriff who caught Rudy 
Burlovich with the aid of deputies. 
The out-of-work man later confessed 


* ca * 


At Willcox, Ariz., some 250 Cochise 
and Graham County cattlemen gathered 
for their annual meeting last month. 
They elected Forrest Froelich of Will- 
cox to the presidency to succeed Clar- 
ence Post; Lawrence McDonald, Doug- 
las, first vice-president; Claude Mc- 
Nair, Klondyke, second vice-president 
A resolution favored definition of the 
use of forest lands under the multiple- 
use principle. 

- +” - 

Paisley, Ore., was the site of the re- 
cent annual meeting of the Central 
Fremont Cattle & Horse Association 


The group discussed fencing, forest al- 


lotments, range management. Elected 
to the presidency was William Harvey; 
vice-president, George Elder; secre- 
tary-treasurer, John Branch, all of 
Paisley. A resolution favored dividing 
range into smaller units to improve the 
range by rotation grazing. 
. - * 

The 14th annual meeting of the 
Northern New Mexico Livestock Asso- 
ciation was held early last month at 
Roy, under the chairmanship of Harry 


VIRGINIA 
MEETING 


Virginia Beef Cattle 
Association officers met 
in Charlottesville to map 
plans for the fall feeder 
cattle sales and associ- 
ation business. 35,000 
calves and 16,000 year- 
lings will be sold in the 
September sales. From 
left, front row, are Harry 
S. Keister, vice-president; 
Turner A. Gilmer, Jr., 
president; P. T. Fitzhugh, 
Jr., treasurer; Allen K. 
Randolph, secretary; back 
row, C. T. Graves, Carl 
F. L’Orange, J. H. Cun- 
ningham, W.H. McCeney, 
Jr., C. I. Elliott, Charles 
W. Lawson, directors, 
and K. C. Williamson, 
sales consultant. 
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KANSAS 
OFFICIALS 


Kansas Live- 
steck Association 
officers include 
(lL. to r.) Gene 
Sundgren, Sa- 
lina, vice -presi- 
dent; Nicholas V. 
Hudelson, Po- 
mona, president; 
Bill House, Cedar 
Vale, and George 
H. Fritz, Brook- 
ville, new direc- 
tors. 


Hopson of Mosquero. Deming Doak of 
Gladstone was elected president; 
George F. Ellis of Bell Ranch the vice- 
president. The secretary-treasurer is 
Tom Grady of Roy. Brucellosis, land 
resources, promotion and marketing 
were top discussion topics. 
* * © 
The 30th state beef cattlemen’s as- 
sociation soon may be added to the 
state affiliates of the American Na- 
tional. Acceptance of state designation 
of the Council of Hawaii by the Na- 
tional’s board of directors at its next 
meeting would mean that the Hawaii- 
ans would have representation on the 
American National’s board, advisory 
council and standing committees. 
= * > 
The National Livestock Feeders As- 
sociation at Omaha has expressed 
strong objections to the inclusion of 
livestock in HR 11796, the Poage Bill. 
It was cited that the group has always 
opposed any government program that 
would control production, interfere 
with free operations and pay subsidies 
to livestock producers 
“ . = 
A Montana Stockgrowers Association 
program begun last September, to per- 
suade its 5,000 members and other 
farmers and ranchers in the state to 
sell an extra cow and buy an extra U.S. 


Savings Bond, has been recognized. A 
U. S. Treasury citation was presented 
to the association; a U. S. Treasury 
award went to Secretary Ralph Miracle 
of Helen, and a third award to Tom 
Ulberg, son of Ben Ulberg of Helena, 
the state savings bond sales director, 
for an original cartoon to promote the 
program. 


Utah Cattlemen Readying 
For ANCA Meeting 


Preliminary plans for entertaining 
the delegates to the next—the 64th— 
annual convention of the American 
National Cattlemen’s Association in 
Salt Lake City on Jan. 25-28 have been 
made by Utah cattlemen. 

Hosts for the affair are members of 
the Utah Cattlemen’s Association in 
cooperation with the Salt Lake City 
Chamber of Commerce and Utah busi- 
nessmen. 

Stanley Burgess, Salina cattleman 
and second vice-president of the host 
group, was named general convention 
coordinator by President Hugh W. 
Colton, Vernal. Robert M. Reese, 
Ogden, is chairman of the special com- 
mittees set up to handle all convention 
details. 

Other committee heads include Dan 
Freed, Salt Lake City, finance; Mrs. 
C. A. Spafford, Springville, CowBelles; 
Hugh Colton, Vernal, housing; Victor 
Brown, Roosevelt, dinner dance; A. D. 
Findlay, Kanab, hospitality. 

Also Howard Clegg, Tooele, tours; 
H. Maughan Colton, Vernal, registra- 
tion; Cecil E. Hellbusch, Salt Lake City, 
promotion; Mrs. Hugh W. Colton, Ver- 
nal, ladies’ luncheon; Allan Adams, 
Laketown, and Jack Church, Kanab, 
social activities, and R. B. Money, 
Spanish Fork, transportation. 

Headquarters for the affair will be 
the Hotel Utah, with activities sched- 
uled at the Motor Lodge, Newhouse 
Hotel and Terrace Ballroom. 

A free frequent schedule bus service 
is being arranged to “shuttle” guests 
between hotel-motel centers and con- 
vention activities. 





DYNAMIC BEEF 
EN DUSTRY cece: occanss 


(In May the Producer printed an ar- 
ticle prepared by Dr. DeGraff from 
material treated extensively in his 
forthcoming book. This month, Dr. De- 
Graff, research director and consultant 
for the American National Cattlemen’s 
Association’s Fact-Finding Committee, 
interrupts the series to bring readers 
details of an important development in 
the beef industry.—Ed.) 


Swift & Company 
has announced a 
new packinghouse 
technique for in- 
creasing the tender- 
ness of all grades of 
beef. It also short- 
ens the time span 
between slaughter 
and movement of 
the meat into con- 
sumption. 

A purified frac- 
tion of a natural Dr. DeGraff 
food enzyme, from 
the papaya fruit, is fed into the blood 
stream of cattle a few minutes before 
slaughter. Dosages are varied with the 
type of cattle being handled. The ten- 
derizing enzyme is quickly distributed 
through the blood capillaries into all 
parts of the carcass. It remains in the 
meat in small but sufficient quantity, 
ready to exert its tenderizing effects 
only when the meat is brought up to 
cooking temperature in preparation for 
the table. 


Experiments indicate that the tender- 
ness of all grades of beef is improved 
by this procedure. Also, it greatly re- 
duces the range of tenderness that nat- 
urally occurs within all market grades 
—and promises sufficiently to increase 
tenderness to permit many more 
pounds of broiling beef and oven roasts 
to be cut from a carcass. 


The Swift announcement follows 
close on the heels of other tenderizing 
experiments recently announced by the 
American Meat Institute Foundation at 
the University of Chicago. This method 
involves high-temperature aging. Im- 
mediately after slaughter, hot carcasses 
are rolled into a holding room at 110° F 
for 24 hours. 


This “high” temperature, a few de- 
grees above that of the hot carcass, 
hastens the action of tenderizing en- 
zymes naturally present in the meat. 
The A.M.I.F. experiments indicate that 
as much aging and tenderizing is ac- 
complished in 24 hours at 110° F as is 
obtained in two weeks of conventional 
aging. 

Of course, the high temperature is 
conducive to rapid bacterial growth. 
This is prevented in the A.M.LF. 
method by pre-slaughter injection into 
the blood stream of a small amount of 
a broad spectrum antibiotic, such as 
Terramycin. 


Approval of such use of antibiotics in 
meat has not yet been requested from 
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the meat inspection division of USDA. 
On the other hand, the natural food en- 
zyme used by Swift has been approved 
by the Food and Drug Administration, 
and their new tenderizing method has 
been cleared by the meat inspection di- 
vision. 

Either or both of these methods may 
prove to be highly important in con- 
tributing greater tenderness to beef, 
which the studies of the American Na- 
tional’s Fact-Finding Committee iden- 
tified as one of the points significant to 
further increases in consumer demand 
for beef. Consumers, we found, want 
their beef to be both lean and tender. 
They like the eating quality of fed 
beef, but object to a wasteful degree 
of fatness and to toughness. Probably 
greater tenderness is the greatest single 
contribution that could now be made to 
a further degree of acceptance of beef 
by consumers. 

Beef demand has already increased 
to a remarkably high level. It is the 
single most important item sold in re- 
tail food stores—and retailers are giv- 
ing it a great deal of attention in order 
to realize as fully as possible on its 
sales-building attraction. Consumer de- 
mand centers in large degree on beef 
that can be broiled. A large volume of 
chuck steaks are being sold in addition 
to the preferred loin, round and rib 
steaks. Sales of home tenderizing prep- 
arations are up, indicating that many 
people already are aware of the possi- 
bilities of using cheaper cuts for broil- 
ing, and aware also that “tenderizing” 
is possible and desirable. 

Packinghouse tenderization may well 
contribute to these trends and to a 
higher retail value cut-out of a carcass. 
From the viewpoint of cattle producers, 
it may well lead to a higher utilization, 
and value, of the total beef supply. 

The carcass from a 1,000-pound steer 
yields only a little more than 100 
pounds of the choicer steaks. Arm cuts 
and blade cuts from the chuck bulk 
larger than all the steaks from the hind 
quarter. Much of the chuck may be 
acceptable broiling beef after appropri- 
ate tenderizing. The Swift method may 
do the job. 

The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board recently demonstrated a method 
of boning the chuck and separating it 
into muscle structures, several of which 
are appropriate for broiling, especially 
after tenderizing. 

An advantage of ProTen beef com- 
pared with the home-tenderizing prod- 
ucts now available is that less of the 
tenderizing agent is required because of 
its uniform distribution throughout the 
interior of the meat. Also, the enzyme 
that is fed into the bloodstream, pre- 
slaughter, is distributed into different 
muscles in proportion to their content 
of blood capillaries. A muscle that is 
more used is naturally tougher—but it 
also contains more blood vessels. Thus 
in the Swift technique there is a differ- 
ent rate of tenderizing—more tender- 
izing for the muscles that are tougher 
and less for the muscles naturally most 
tender. 


Because ProTen beef can be distrib- 


THE PUBLIC... 
AND YOU LYLE user 


Recently this office prepared and 
sent to the secretary of each cattle- 
men’s and CowBelle association a spe- 
cial form upon which the pertinent de- 
tails of meetings 
could be set forth 
and thus quickly 
sent on to editors. 

One of the big- 
gest gripes of edit- 
ors —of both the 
“livestock press” 
and the general 
news media—is that 
organizations work 
hard to get pub- 
licity about their 
conventions before 
the event. But then 
they forget all 
about the editor when the meeting is 
over! 

Sure, we all think our meetings are 
so important that the editors ought to 
send reporters to cover the event fully. 
But we often do not realize that the 
understaffed newspapers, magazines 
and radio-TV news departments just 
do not have enough people to go 
around. 

So when the paper is being “made 
up”, the story that gets in is the one on 
the editor’s desk! The editor regrets 
his inability to “staff” every event. And 
he frequently makes up for this by 
costly phone calls to get a report of 
the session in time for his next issue. 
But more usually, he goes ahead with 
what he has in the way of handy news. 

Successful publicity experts recog- 
nize this. They make every effort to 
see that the editor is “serviced” after 
a meeting as well as beforehand. And 
they recognize that each deadline that 
goes by diminishes the news value of 
the meeting report—so they rush the 
information to the editor as fast as 
possible. 

The suggested form for meeting re- 
ports to the press was sent as a 
“crutch” which could be used by any- 
body, thus avoiding the need for find- 
ing somebody who could write up a 
news story in the accepted format. 

However, we have already had re- 
sponses from pleased editors which 
lead us to believe that many of them 
would rather get their information in 
outline form and then prepare their 
own stories. We also heard from an 
outstanding radio farm director who 
said that the outline was easier to “ad 
lib” from than a regular news story. 

Moral of all this is simple: it really 
doesn’t matter how the news is pro- 
vided them—just get it to them! 


Lyle Liggett 
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uted to the retail trade almost as soon 
as it is properly chilled, it may consid- 
erably reduce the need for aging cool- 
ers. This meat may also require less 
trimming in the retail store because of 
its freshness. 
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| The MARKET 
Picture 


Most price changes on grainfed cattle 
were to the weaker side during the 
past month. Net declines figured 50¢ to 
$1 on fed steers and heifers. Cows 
showed a somewhat similar decline on 
paper, but quality of cow beef also de- 
clined, which tended partially to offset 
lower live prices, due to lower yields 
and an increased movement of grass 
cows. Slaughter bulls were in broad 
demand for sausage orders and prices 
were on the upswing. 

Stocker and feeder cattle prices were 
somewhat mixed. Cattle for immediate 
delivery showed some 50¢ to $1 de- 
clines, while contracts for fall delivery 
tended to hold up fairly well. In fact, 
more volume for fall delivery was re- 
ported than for immediate delivery. 
Price levels on fall contracts tended to 
indicate considerable confidence in the 
future of fat cattle prices. 

Prospects for range feed over the 
West were generally good. Exceptions 
were noted in the Texas Panhandle 
where winds were rapidly drying up 
feed. Also in parts of California, Ne- 
vada and Utah moisture was needed. 

Federally inspected cattle slaughter, 
while down slightly during April, 
picked up rather rapidly in May and 
promised to maintain the more than 
10% increase so far recorded this year. 
However, the current slaughter rate 
did fail to measure up to cattle feeder 
intentions to market fed cattle in April, 
May and June. These intentions to 
market were estimated at 19% above 
a year ago. Receipts late in May did in- 
dicate that perhaps a 15% increase 
might be reached in May and June, in 
contrast to an actual reduction in April. 

While dressed beef prices hit a lull 
prior to the Memorial holiday, this was 
a normal reaction that might be ex- 
pected to improve following the holi- 
day. The fact that both lamb and pork 
production has dropped below a year 
ago was also a supporting factor to beef 
trade, along with a continuing healthy 
consumer purchasing power. 

Contracts for future delivery over 
the Western States included the follow- 
ing: 


Slaughter steers — California Up- 
ward to 50 loads or more of Good to 
mostly Choice 950 to 1200 lbs. $26 to 
$27.75, delivery ranging from June 
through August, a few loads Choice 
under 1,000 lbs. in California to deliver 
in July at $28. Some contracts from $26 
to $27 called for delivery as far ahead 
as September. Standard Holstein steers 
for July delivery $23. Quite a number 
of loads of fed steers in Arizona con- 
tracted in the same price ranges as 
above mentioned. 

Washington—Loadlots mostly Choice 
975 to 11501b. steers delivery during 
June at $26.50 to $27.50. 

Idaho —Choice 1,000- to 1,200-lb. 
steers June and July $25 to $27. 

Nevada—Few loads Choice 1,000- to 
1050-lb. steers delivery in June $27. 
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Slaughter heifers—Idaho—Few loads 
Good and low Choice 825 to 900 lbs. 
$25.52 June and July. 

Stocker and feeder cattle—Volume of 
contracts for immediate to next 30 to 60 
days delivery was rather limited. Scat- 
tered contracts in Arizona and Cali- 
fornia for June delivery included Good 
and Choice light stock steers 425 to 650 
lbs. at $24.50 to $26, a few loads to $27. 


Late summer and fall contracts — 
yearling steers— New Mexico — Good 
and Choice 600 to 750 lbs., delivery 
mostly in October, $23 to $24.50, quite 
a number of contracts at $23.75 to $24, 
a few reputation brands in small num- 
bers reaching $26. 

Texas—Better than 2,000 Good and 
Choice 650 to 750 lbs. October delivery 
$23 to $23.50. Around 1,500 Medium to 
Good 600 to 625 lbs. $21.25 to $21.75 de- 
livery in October. 

Wyoming—Couple hundred Good and 
Choice 600 to 650 lbs. $24. 

Colorado—300 Good and Choice 700- 
lb. steers late September $24. 

Nevada—700 head Good and Choice 
650 lbs. early October $24. 

Idaho—Over 2,000 Good and Choice 
600-to 700-lb. steers October delivery 
ranging from $22 to $25, those at $25 
weighing 625 lbs. and less. 

Oregon—1,300 Good and Choice 650 
to 750 lbs. fall delivery $23.25. 


Feeder type steers — yearling and 
two-year-old—Texas—Several thousand 
700 to 825 lbs. $24 to $26 those at the 
outside prices delivering in August and 
at the inside price into October. Sev- 
eral strings Medium to Good 800 to 900 
lbs. at $19.50 to $21. 

Oklahoma—Several hundred Medium 
to Good 900-lb. steers delivery August 
through October $19.50 to $21. 

Oregon—500 Good and Choice 750-lb. 
steers July 15 to August $24.50. 

Wyoming—Big string two-year-old 
steers late August early September $23. 

New Mexico—Good and Choice 725 
to 800 lbs. for August and September 
delivery $23.75, three loads Choice 900- 
lb. weights October $24. 

Kansas, Flint Hills area —Several 
hundred Medium to Good 1,050 to 
1,100-lb. steers August and September 
delivery $22.50. 

Montana — Few 
Choice 800-lb. 
$22.25. 

Idaho — Near 1,000 head Good and 
Choice 1,000-lb. feeders October deliv- 
ery $22. 


Yearling Heifers — Texas — several 
hundred Good and Choice 
lbs. $22.50 to $23.50, delivery dates from 
July to October. 

Oklahoma—500 Good and Choice 650 
to 675 lbs. August and September $22.50 

Colorado—Nearly 2,000 head Good 
and Choice 550-650-lb. weights delivery 
ranging from July into October $22.50 
to $23.50. 

Kansas—Nearly 5,000 head Good and 


loads Good 
feeders fall 


and 
delivery 


Choice 650-to 675 lbs. for September 


and October delivery $22.50 to $23.75. 

Montana—Several loads Good and 
Choice heifers for September and Octo- 
ber delivery $22 to $22.50, one small 
string at $21. 
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THE ORIGINAL and LEADING 
CONCENTRATED DRENCH 


SF 20 , 


Profit-Robbing 


STOMACH WORMS 
TAPE WORMS 
COCCIDIA 


IN CATTLE ¢ SHEEP * GOATS 


A Prominent 
Farmer Says: 


PARITROPE 
TREATED STOCK 


GAIN 21 LBS. 


per day 
ON PASTURE ALONE 


Netting $10 per head extra, 
over untreated animals, 
in 60 day period. 


PROVEN BEST BY 
THOUSANDS OF USERS 


Paritrope 


oe USES A NEW SCIENTIFIC METHOD to 
reach internal parasites quickly and 
easily without shock or sickness. Not 
harmful. 


e@ HELPS POOR-DOERS back into TOP pro- 
duction for greater gains and extra 
profits at less cost. SAVES FEED. 


e@ STIMULATES APPETITE, tone, vitality. 
Ups feed conversion, milk production. 


e CONTAINS COPPER, COBALT, IRON—body 
building minerals for rapid recovery. 


STOPS SCOURS—NON-TOXIC 


“PARITROPE is something the stockmen of 
this country have needed for years,” says a 
successful rancher, 


SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER 
OR WRITE FOR VALUABLE 
LITERATURE 


THE PARITROPE CO. 


Box 5665 Stockyards Sta. Dept. P 
Kansas City 2, Mo. 





Arizona—For earlier delivery in 
June, several hundred Choice 425 to 
600-lb. light heifers $23 to $24. 

Stock Calves—Texas—At least 2,000 
head Good and Choice steer calves 
$27.75, heifers at $25, fall delivery. 
Some contracts providing for $1 per 
cwt. discount on calves weighing above 
450 lbs. Another 3,000 calves for Octo- 
ber delivery expected to weigh in the 
400- to 475-lb. bracket, $30 for the 
steers and $28 for the heifers. 


Montana— Few small strings Good 
and Choice calves fall delivery, $27 for 
the steers and $24 for the heifers. 


Utah—600 Good and Choice 350-to 
400-lb. calves fall delivery, the steers 
$28 and the heifers $26.—C.W. 


WASHINGTON Notes 


MULTIPLE USE 

The multiple-use bill, which directs 
the Secretary of Agriculture to manage 
the national forests for sustained yield 
and multiple-use purposes, would give 
equal status to recreation, range, tim- 
ber, watershed and wildlife services. 
There is some effort to amend the bill 
to give timber and watershed a higher 
status than other uses. Proponents of 
this view include the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. The Amer- 
ican National favors the bill as orig- 
inally written with a simple clarifying 
change of the word “range” to “live- 
stock grazing.” A House committee re- 
ported the bill in its original form; The 
Senate Agriculture Committee added 
the words “establishment and mainte- 
nance of wilderness are consistent with 
the purposes of the act.” 


RIGHT-OF-W AYS 

S. 1797, which the Forest Service 
terms a “housekeeping bill,” has to do 
with easements and right-of-ways over 
forest lands and private lands. The 
American National has opposed Sec- 
tion 3 of the bill which is construed to 
mean the Forest Service could refuse 
permission to a private land owner to 
cross national forest lands into his 
property unless the owner granted the 
service hauling rights or right-of-ways 
to cross the private lands to the extent 
the secretary of agriculture deemed 
equitable. 


SHEEPMEN TURNED DOWN 
The United States Tariff Commission 
on June 1 found that lamb and mutton 
or the live animal imports were not 
threatening serious injury to the do- 
mestic industry. One point of the ma- 
jority (it was a four to two decision) 
was that under its view of the law 
“assessment of injury to the growers 
and feeders of live animals resulting 
from imports of the meat thereof, and 
assessment of injury to the slaughter- 
ers and processors resulting from im- 
ports of live animals, are not permis- 
sible under the law.” Two commis- 
sioners in a dissenting opinion believed 
the sheepmen were “interested parties.” 
The dissenters, recommending quotas 
and higher import duties above the 
quotas, said the threat of serious injury 
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arises from sharply rising trend of 
present imports. “Unless this trend is 
arrested by some such tariff-quota re- 
strictions as we propose, we expect im- 
ports in the near future to rise to such 
levels as would certainly cause serious 
injury to the domestic industry.” 

The majority decision leaves the 
stockman in the position of having no 
chance of redress through “escape 
clause” application to the Tariff Com- 
mission since the commission flatly says 
that the law as it sees it does not permit 
the Commission to give relief to growers 
and feeders if they complain against 
meat imports. The same reasoning 


-would of course apply to cattle. 


COURTS 

HR 10089, introduced by Congress- 
man Budge of Idaho, would permit 
action in the local district in civil 
cases involving disputes with the For- 
est Service and Bureau of Land Man- 
agement in grazing matters. Current 
practice requires going to Washing- 
ton, D. C., which leads to heavier ex- 
pense than many users can afford. The 
American National offered testimony 
in favor of the bill. 


SOIL BANK 

The conservation reserve program of 
the USDA, which ends this year unless 
extended by Congress, was handled 
roughly by the House Appropriations 
Committee in its recent report on the 
agency’s money bill for the coming 
year. The committee said the program, 
which seeks to curtail surpluses by en- 
couraging diversion of croplands to soil 
conserving practices, was costly, rela- 
tively ineffective and of little benefit 


WILDERNESS 

Continued study of the wilderness 
bill is being made by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
Indications are that further hearings 
may be held in view of the many 
changes from original drafts. Observers 
believe the committee may report out 
a bill, but passage by either Senate or 
House is not anticipated. 


BRUCELLOSIS 
In the House-passed USDA appropri- 
ations bill, $19 million is provided for 


brucellosis work in fiscal 1961. This is 
about $2 million more than for the fis- 
cal year 1960. 


TRADE NEGOTIATIONS 

Senators Kerr (Okla.), joined by Al- 
lott (Colo.), Thurmond (Ga.), Curtis 
(Neb.), Dworshak (Ida.) and Johnston 
(S. C.) have joined in sponsoring a 
resolution introduced by Senator Kerr, 
expressing the “sense of Congress that 
the United States grant no further tar- 
iff reductions in the forthcoming tariff 
negotiations.” The resolution points out 
that imports of meat have increased to 
“almost staggering proportions in face 
of adequate and frequently surplus pro- 
duction.” None of the negotiations 
would directly affect cattle. 


RETIREMENT 


The Senate Finance Committee was 
slated to vote the first part of the 
month on HR 10, the bill to give self- 
employed persons tax treatment for re- 
tirement savings comparable to that 
accorded to employees in industry. The 
measure passed the House in the past 
session of Congress. 


WATER RIGHTS 

HR 5555 by Congressman Rogers of 
Texas and S 1416 by Senator Moss of 
Utah would give congressional recog- 
nition to the right of states to control 
the water within their boundaries. The 
bill may not be considered this year. 
The American National continues to 
support these bills. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 

The American National, “heartily 
concurring” in the findings of the Pres- 
ident’s special panel studying food ad- 
ditives, urged “special consideration to 
recommendations which suggest modi- 
fication of the law to allow for more 
scientific discretion” in use of the agri- 
cultural chemicals. 


SMALL TRACTS 


A bill by Murray (Mont.) would give 
the Secretary of the Interior power to 
sell tracts under 1,500 acres, with the 
provision that owners of contiguous 
land who has held title a year have 
preference to buy at the highest bid 
price or three times appraised value, 
whichever is the lesser amount. 
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The 130 American National 
Association Members Listed 


ALABAMA—Alabama Cattlemen’s Assn. 

ARIZONA—Arizona Cattle Growers, Arizona 
Cattle Feeders, Arizona Hereford, Gila County 
Cattle Growers, Mohave Livestock, Northern 
Arizona Cattlemen, Northern Arizona Cow- 
Belles, Yavapai Cattle Growers. 

ARKANSAS—Arkansas Cattlemen. 

CALIFORNIA—California Cattlemen, Cali- 
fornia Cattle Feeders, California Hereford, 
Amador-Eldorado-Sacramento Co. Cattlemen, 
Inyo County Cattlemen, Kern County Cattle- 
men, Modoc County Cattlemen, Mt. Whitney 
Livestock, Santa Clara County Cattlemen. 

COLORADO—Colorado Cattlemen, Colorado 
Cattle Feeders, Colorado Hereford, Arkansas 
Valley Stock Feeders, Bent-Prowers County 
Cattle & Horse Growers, Blue Valley Stock 
Growers, Boulder-South Larimer Stockmen, 
Cattlemen’s Assn. of Morgan and Associated 
Counties, Chaffee County Cattle & Horse 
Growers, Douglas County Livestock, Elbert 
County Livestock, Ft. Collins Lamb Feeders, 
Fremont County Stockgrowers, Frying Pan 
Stock Growers, Gilpin-Jefferson Live Stock, 
Gunnison Co. Stock Growers, Larimer Co. 
Stock Growers, Lincoln County Stockmen, 
Mancos Cattlemen, Northeastern Colorado 
Cattlemen, North Park Stock Growers, Pike’s 
Peak Cattlemen, Ragged Mountain Livestock, 
Rio Blanco Farmers’ & Stockgrowers, San 
Luis Valley Cattlemen, Southern Colorado 
Live Stock, Southwestern Colorado Livestock. 

FLORIDA—Florida Cattlemen. 

GEORGIA—Georgia Livestock Assn., Inc. 

IDAHO—Idaho Cattlemen. 

INDIANA — Northern Indiana 
Breeders. 

KANSAS — Kansas 
Kansas Hereford. 

KENTUCKY—Kentucky Cattlemen. 

LOUISIANA—Louisiana Cattlemen, Calca- 
sieu Parish Cattlemen, Jefferson Davis Parish 
Cattlemen. 

MARYLAND—Maryland Beef Cattle Pro- 
ducers, Iuc., Maryland Aberdeen-Angus. 

MICHIGAN—Michigan Beef Cattle Breed- 
ers, Inc., Michigan Cattle Feeders. 

MISSISSIPPI—Mississippi Cattlemen, Pan- 
ola-Tate County Livestock. 

MISSOURI—Missouri Livestock, American 
Angus, American Hereford, American Polled 
Hereford. 

MONTANA—Montana Stockgrowers, Black- 
foot Valley Stockmen, Missoula Hereford, 
North Phillips County Co-op State Grazing 
District, Ruby Valley Stock, Southeastern 
Montana Livestock Assn. Grazing District, 
South Phillips County Co-op State Grazing 
District, Twin Lakes Stock, Willow Creek 
Co-op State Grazing Disitrict. 

NEBRASKA — Nebraska Stock Growers, 
Junior American National Cattlemen, Sand- 
hills Cattle, Western Nebraska Hereford, 
American Shorthorn Breeders, Niobrara For- 
est Reserve Users. 

NEVADA—Nevada State Cattle. 

NEW MEXICO—New Mexico Cattle Grow- 
ers, Northern New Mexico Live Stock. 

NEW YORK—New York Beef Cattlemen. 

NORTH CAROLINA—North Carolina Cat- 
tlemen. 

NORTH DAKOTA—North Dakota Stockmen, 
Greater North Dakota. 

OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma Cattlemen, Ameri- 
can National CowBelles, Blue Stem Cattlemen. 

OREGON—Oregon Cattlemen, Baker County 
Livestock, Beaver Creek County Livestock, 
Central Fremont Cattle & Horse, Crook Coun- 
ty Stock Growers, Maury Mountain Stock, 
Pine Valley Cattle & Horse Raisers, Umatilla 
County Cattle, Wallowa County Stock Grow- 
ers. 

SOUTH DAKOTA — South Dakota Stock 
Growers, American Scotch Highland Breeders, 
Eastern Pennington County Grazing District, 
Inc., Long Pine Stock. 

TENNESSEE—Tennessee Livestock. 

TEXAS—Texas & Southwestern Cattle Rais- 
ers, Texas Hereford, American Brahman 
Breeders, Coastal Cattle, Highland Hereford 
Breeders, Northeast Panhandle Feeders, Pan- 
ola County Cattlemen, Panhandle Livestock, 
Santa Gertrudis Breeders International, West 
Texas Hereford. 

UTAH — Utah Cattlemen, 
Growers. 

VIRGINA—Virginia Beef Cattle Producers. 

WASHINGTON — Washington Cattlemen, 
Kittitas County Cattlemen, Okanogan County 
Livestock, Pend-Orielle County Live Stock, 
Whitman County Cattlemen, Yakima County 
Stockmen. 

WEST VIRGINA—West Virginia Hereford 
Breeders. 

WYOMING—Wyoming Stock Growers, Jack- 
son Hole, Cattle & Horse, Square Top Cattle 
& Horse, Upper Green River Cattle, Wyo- 
ming’s CowBelles. 
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Boy Scouts Will See 


Cow Country Workings 

The “real West” will be shown to 
50,000 boys during the Boy Scout Jam- 
boree near Colorado Springs, Colo., 
late in July. 

A special display of authentic cattle 
ranching equipment and artifacts, high- 
lighted by live cows and calves, is be- 
ing prepared by the American Na- 
tional in cooperation with ranchers 
throughout the nation. 

The display is designed to allow most 
of the youngsters to pet the animals 
and handle saddles and other ranch 
gear. “Maybe this form of ‘feel-a-vi- 
sion’ will dispel the mistaken impres- 
sions sometimes given on television 
and the movies of what ranching is 
really like,” commented C. W. Mc- 
Millan of Denver, the American Na- 
tional’s executive vice-president. 

One portion of the exhibit will fea- 
ture a Longhorn steer in a rustic corral 
surrounded by chuckwagons and other 
gear of “old-time” ranching. The main 
section will emphasize the expensive 
and elaborate equipment needed in 
modern ranching and will spotlight to- 
day’s cattle raising by displaying ani- 
mals of major modern breeds of beef 
cattle. 


N.Y. Authorities Okay 


Sorghum Almum Grass in State 

Sorghum almum grass, a controver- 
sial forage crop which produces large 
tonnages of livestock feed, has been 
okayed by the New York state author- 
ities after extensive hearings into 
claims that the grass might develop 
harmful properties similar to those of 
Johnsongrass that would put it in the 
noxious weed class. Numerous farmers 
and stockmen testified in favor of the 
grass, many reporting silage produc- 
tion tests running as high as 40-60 tons 
per acre, estimated. 

Sorghum almum grass was first in- 
troduced into this country about 15 
years ago from Argentina, but a re- 
cently developed hybrid strain, bred 
from parent stock imported from Aus- 
tralia, is now being marketed by New 
Mexico Seed Farms of Clovis, N. Mex., 
throughout the United States, Canada 
and Mexico. 


P&S Division Established 
In Ag Marketing Service 

A Packers & Stockyards Division is 
being set up in the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service of USDA, effective July 
1; Howard J. Doggett has been ap- 
pointed director. In making the an- 
nouncement, Agriculture Secretary 
Benson said, “The scope of expanding 
activities resulting from the amended 
Packers & Stockyards Act, and its im- 
portance to livestock producers and the 
processing and marketing industries 
serving livestock producers, makes it 
advisable to concentrate the responsi- 
bilities and functions under the act in 
a separate division.” Doggett, a native 
Montanan, is leaving his post as agri- 
cultural attache in Belgium to become 
director of the new branch. 





heavy duty roller mill 
help solve your 


— Truck 
mounted (illustrated), 
trailer, stationary. 
Four capacities: 300, 

PRICES, LITERATURE 600, 900, 1200 bu. 


HENKE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Columbus, Nebraska 


PT and JUMBO EARTAGS 
Your preference 25c. Snagproof, legible 50 ft. in 
white or yellow, with numbers in biack, red, 
green, or blue, guaranteed to stay bold. 
Neck chains, tags, nylon rope sets. Complete 
identification equipment. Write for samples and 
nearest dealer. 


BOCK’S CATTLE-IDENTI CO. 
P. O. BOX 133-X MATTOON, ILL. 


71,502,394 motor vehicles were reg- 
istered in the United States in 1959— 
59,566,721 passenger cars, 265,114 buses 
and 11,670,559 trucks. California had 
most—7.4 million vehicles. 


ZON 


SCARECROW 


Stop bird damage to all 
crops for less than the 
cost of one shotgun 
shell per day! Price 
$59.50. 

B. M. Lawrence & Co. 

244 California Street 

San Francisco 11, Calif 





EXTRA LETTERS OR 
| __ FIGURES—30c EA. 


Complete with set of figures | to 10, bottle of ink 
and full instructions, all for $5.75 postpaid 


CATTLE 
BLANKETS 


Made from quality ma- 
terials. expertly tailored, 
allsizes. Prompt service- 
Write for circular and 


prices. 
NECK CHAINS ~* 
1.Bright silvery § 


finish chain. , 
EAR TAGS 2.Solid brass num- 
Several kinds to b lat 
select from, Write er plates. 
for prices. 3. Key ring fasteners 
4. Priced reasonable. 
Illustrating neck chains, ear tags, 
marking devices, syringes, veterinary 
instruments, brushes, combs, clippers, 
horn and hoof tools, remedies and hun- 
dreds of items for the stock raiser. 


—Write for it. 
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FREE 
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New Feed ’em an’ Kill ’em 
Method Used on Fire Ants 


Auburn University Entomologist 
Frank Arant has discovered a new way 
to eradicate the troublesome fire ant 
which came to this country in 1920. 
The insecticides that scientists used 
against the pests in the southeastern 
part of the country proved dangerous 
to wildlife. In the new technique, pea- 
nut butter (which the fat-and-protein- 
loving ants like) is spiked with a 
poison, kepone, and packed into soda 
straws; these are cut up and scattered 
over an infested area. The fire ants 
eat and die and, presto, no more ants! 


Montgomery Ward Offers 
First “Mail Order’ Meats 


Montgomery Ward is introducing 
frozen meat and prepared foods in its 
catalog; the 16-pager lists 37 varieties 
of meat and poultry available in 26 
package weights. The items are shipped 
in insulated packages containing dry 


A LAY-DOWN FENCE FOR HEAVY-SNOW 


(Excerpts from a story by George T. 
Turner, forester, Rocky Mountain For- 
est and Range Experiment Station, re- 
printed from the January 1960 issue of 
Journal of Range Management.) 

Wire fences pose a problem in snow 
country. Wherever the snowpack reach- 
es a depth of 4 feet or more, wires are 
loosened or broken and posts frequent- 


n- 
ates damage from snow. When let 
down, fence remains under tension 
(note guy wires fastened to stub post). 


Details of fence construction showing 
(1) stay slightly offset from line post; 
(2) stub post; (3) first brace post; (4) 
guy wirés; (5) second brace post. 
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ice and are guaranteed to arrive in per- 
fect condition. Three grades of beef 
—all Wilson and Co. products—are of- 
fered: top prime, top choice “certified,” 
and a tenderized budget-priced grade. 
All prime and “certified” beef is sci- 
entifically aged. All the products are 
processed under U. S. government su- 
pervision. 


Farm Real Estate Value 
Up 3% Over Last Year 


Market value of farm real estate as 
of Mar. 1 1960, was 3% above a year 
earlier. This compares with advances 
of 6 to 8% a year in 1956-57-58. The 
market value of buildings last year re- 
mained about the same as a year earli- 
er but a slightly smaller proportion of 
the total value of land and buildings. 
The slow-down in increases was most 
pronounced in the Corn Belt, Lakes 
states and northern plains. Values 
there averaged 1 or 2% higher than a 
year ago. 


ly need to be straightened or reset. 
Maintenance becomes a major chore 
and expense. 

The type of fence described here has 
reduced maintenance costs by two- 
thirds on Black Mesa in western Colo- 
rado. This fence is highly recommended 
for relatively uniform terrain where 
livestock need not be controlled during 
winter. 

Basically, it is a standard 4-wire 
fence that can be laid down as a unit. 
It remains under tension at all times. 
One man can let the fenve down or put 
it up almost as fast as he can walk. 
Since the wires rest on or near the 
ground, they are seldom broken. 

Construction is simple. Posts and 
braces are used as in an ordinary fence 
and wires are stretched between braces. 
However, instead of being anchored 
directly to brace posts, the wires are 
fastened to a stub post set on the 
ground next to each brace (See draw- 
ing). The top of the stub post is guyed 
to the bottom of the second brace post 
on the side from which the fence will 
fall. The bottom of the stub may be 
guyed to the bottom of the second brace 
post or bolted loosely to the first brace 
post so as to swivel near the ground. A 
half-inch bolt is recommended for this 
purpose. Both ethods have proved 
satisfactory. A wire loop near the top 
holds the stub post upright. 

Fenceline wires are stapled to 3-inch 
stays slightly offset from line posts. 
Stays are held upright by a wire loop 
stapled loosely to the opposite side of 
the post near the top. In addition, a 
bottom loop is recommended where 
livestock are on both sides of the fence. 
Offsetting the stays prevents binding 
in the lower loop when the fence is 
lowered. For best results stays should 
be the same height as the posts. 

To let the fence down, a person 
usually needs a stretcher to gain some 
slack while he lifts the top loop from 
the stub post. Thereafter the going is 
easy. As the loops are lifted off the top 


New Grade Standards 
For Live Lambs and Sheep 


Revised standards for grades of live 
slaughter lambs, yearlings and sheep 
will become effective June 19, the 
USDA announces. Changes made in 
the standards are similar in nature to 
to those adopted for lamb, yearling 
mutton and mutton carcasses on Mar. 1. 
The changes should have the effect of 
lowering average fatness in the Prime 
and Choice grades and increase the 
number of animals eligible for the 
Prime grade, under present production 
and marketing practices, says USDA. 


New 11-Story Grange Bldg. 
To Be Dedicated in Washington 


President Eisenhower will dedicate 
the new Grange building in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on June 29. The 11-story 
building is located at 1616 H St., N. W., 
close to the White House, the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce and the head- 
quarters of the AFofL-CIO. 


COUNTRY 


still under tension and all wires held in 
under tension and all wires held in 
place. 

The job of erecting the fence is nearly 
as fast and easy. First raise a few rods 
of fence near the brace to reduce side 
pressure. Use a stretcher to place the 
wire loop over the stub post then erect 
the remainder of the fence a rod at a 
time. Broken wires may be repaired as 
encountered. 

Where the terrain is fairly uniform, 
sections of lay-down fence may be as 
long as a quarter mile. Shorter sections 
must be used where the topography is 
rough and broken or where the fence 
turns abruptly. 


Another kind of drop-fence is this 
one on Fred Dressler’s place at Gard- 
nerville, Nev. Here he is shown lifting 
out a third “holding” staple from the 
two parallel ones in the post. On a 
straight-away, he can thus drop an 
eighth of a mile of strands. “It’s similar 
to drop-fences all over the higher Sier- 
ras where the snow does a pretty good 
job of breaking them if you don’t take 
them down after the cattle have left 
the ranges,” says Dressler. 
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White House Releases Study 
On Food Additives 


The White House has released a spe- 
cial study of chemicals and drugs as 
food additives, which was made at 
President Eisenhower’s request by the 
President’s Science Advisory Commit- 
tee, the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare (HEW), and USDA. 


The study, recommending additional 
research and improved administrative 
procedures, was sought by the Amer- 
ican National and other agricultural 
groups following the cranberry and 
caponette incidents. 

The report made these recommenda- 
tions: 


1. That an advisory board be named 
—composed of scientists from the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute, Food and Drug 
Administration, USDA and the Nation- 
al Academy of Sciences—to weigh evi- 
dence and make recommendations to 
HEW on (a) applications for approval 
of new food additives and (b) with- 
drawal of prior approval. The board 
would also recommend areas where 
specific research should be _ under- 
taken. 


2. That if existing legislation (the 
Delaney “cancer” amendment to the 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act) does not 
permit HEW to “exercise discretion 
consistent with the recommendations 
of this report” the law should be modi- 
fied. 

3. That research in the entire field 
of food additives be expanded. 


Yards Group Lauds Benson 
For Separate P&SY Division 


The American Stock Yards Associ- 
ation in mid-May commended Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Ezra Benson for 
recognizing the expanded activities of 
the Packers and Stockyards Act and 
its importance to the industry and set- 
ting up a separate Packers and Stock- 
yards Division. At the Kansas City 
meeting the delegates asked for a state- 
ment of policy by Secretary Benson 
“in respect to administration and en- 
forcement of the act for guidance of 
the administrators and information of 
the industry.” 

A reshuffled board of directors in- 
cluded, for the East, D. L. Chambers, 
Indianapolis; F. H. Embry, Peoria; F. G. 
Fitz-Roy, Baltimore; Gilbert Novotny, 
St. Louis; T. E. Rochford, Milwaukee. 


INCREASED HERD WITH NO EXTRA LABOR 


Adding 2,500 sq. ft. of building area 
enabled us to increase our beef herd by 
40 head. Two factors made this pos- 
sible with no increase in labor require- 
ments: 

1. Use of 
equipment. 

2. Post-free construction. 


Silos are at the far end of the bank 
barn. Feed carrier is used to carry sil- 
age to the feed bunks. Bunks and car- 
rier tracks were extended into the 
Armco steel building addition. 

Two bulk feed bins are located at the 
near end of the addition and over the 
feed bunks. Feed is ground and mixed 
in a separate building, then augered 
to the bulk bins. The feed carrier is 
loaded with grain for the return trip 
along the feed bunks. Cattle are fin- 
ished in the steel building addition. 
Since most of the grain is used there, 
location of feed bins in that area re- 


automatic feed-handling 
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duced distance grain must be moved. 

This Armco 24’ Special Multiple has 
a clear span in the livestock area. Col- 
umns are at the edge of feed bunks and 
do not interfere with cleaning the live- 
stock area. Corncobs for bedding are 
hauled into the building by truck. A 
power scoop is used for cleaning. 

Ventilation is supplied by five 8-ft. 
long ridge ventilators and one open 
sidewall. Sliding doors on the end and 
side provide cross-ventilation. 

We buy feeder calves at about 400 
lbs. in summer and fall. After pasture 
until winter, they are fed in the barn 
mostly silage and hay, then moved to 
the steel building for finishing. Scales 
are located just outside this building. 
We market most of our beef in winter 
or early spring at 1,000 lbs. 

Hogs are also fed out to 200 Ibs. in 
the finishing area, which is used pri- 
marily for hog finishing in summer.— 
Walter Rosselot. 


Walter Rosselot | 


uses this 52’ wide 
by 48’ long steel 
building to care for 
an additional 40 
feeder cattle on his 
beef-hog farm near 
Chasetown, Ohio. 
By automating the 
system, no increase 
in labor was neces- 
sary. Grain and | 
concentratesare | 
augered from feed | 
preparation build- 
ing at far left to 
overhead bulk bins 
in the steel build- 
ing. Silage and 
grain are distributed | 
with a feed carrier. | 


Midwest—H. B. Coffee, Omaha; Jay B. 
Dillingham, Kansas City; H. R. Patter- 
son, Joplin; R. A. Rodeen, Sioux City; 
Conlee Smith, Wichita. In the West, 
W. C. Crew, Denver; O. L. Holderby, 
Oklahoma; D. E. Kenny, Salt Lake 
City; J. D. Sartwelle, Port City, and 
W. E. Williams, Portland. 


The board named Dillingham chair- 
man, Chambers and Crew vice-chair- 
men, Fitz-Roy secretary; Smith treas- 
urer, and A. Z. Baker, Washington, D. 
C., president. Ashley Sellers, Washing- 
ton, was reappointed counsel. 


President Baker told his group that 
volume of livestock production and 
marketing had increased in 1959 and 
that the major central markets handled 


a larger proportion of slaughter live- 
stock. 


USDA Takes Action Against 
St. Louis Graders, Firms 


The USDA has taken dismissal action 
against eight federal meat graders in 
the St. Louis market, and federal meat 
grading service was withdrawn from 11 
St. Louis firms, effective June 3. Alle- 
gations are that the graders accepted 
meat and meat products from the firm, 
in violation of federal regulations. 


WESTERN 
FAST DRAW HOLSTER 


Originally designed by Ray Hawser, 
fast draw expert, for cowboy movie 
stars and stunt men who wanted 
to get lightning fast draw action 
and spinning thrills. This is the 
same holster featured in Chapel’s 
“Gun Collector’s Handbook of Val- 
ues’’, often copied, but never equaled 
Of fine saddle leather, reinforced with 
metal and expertly Give 
waist, hip measurement, caliber, make 
and barrel length. Single holster and 
belt $27.50. Southpaws add $1. Hol- 
ster only $11.50. COD’s require 
$10.00 deposit. California residents 
add 4% sales tax. 


PONY EXPRESS SPORT SHOP 
17460 Ventura Bivd.,Encino 50, California 


stitched 


19003 eee et) 
with DAVIS GRAIN ROLLER 


To provide fresh feed daily The Kan- 
sas City Stock Yards Company has 
mounted a 10”x10” Krimper- 
Kracker® over driveway at the Hog 
and Sheep Barn. Grains from over- 
head bins are rolled dust-free and 
drop into wagons. Thousands of other 
Krimper-Krackers are operating daily 
and are made in 15 different sizes, 
electric or PTO. 


Write for free catalog, 


- “THIS IS AUTOMATION” 


Pe eb 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Box AP-185 Bonner Springs, Kansas 
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A Ranch House Window 


By DOROTHY McDONALD 


There have been fewer letters than 
usual across my desk this month, but 
that is to be expected during June 
when most groups are up to their ears 
in those two big 
promotional cam- 
paigns, “Beef for 
Father’s Day” and 
the “All-American 
Father of the Year.” 
I do hope, however, 
that after the 19th, 
when the dust set- 
tles, most if not all 
of the state chair- 
men will take time 
to file brief reports 
of their 1960 activi- 
ties with us here at 
Chimes. We'd like 
to compile a fairly comprehensive re- 
port that may be of use to local groups 
in future years. 


Mes. McDonald 


Have you found the report of the 
winner of the public relations contest 
in the April issue and the Top Hand 
Award in May interesting and helpful? 
We have another Top Hand winner for 
you this month, and will hope to give 
you a third one, and also Oregon’s 
merit award report, before the sum- 
mer is over. I understand that mimeo- 
graphed copies of all the entries went 
to state presidents, but it is my hope 
that by including them here many local 
public relations chairmen will find just 
the idea they need, or the spark to 
kindle their own thinking. 

It is so important that we foster bet- 
ter relations with our city cousins and 
that we counteract some of the former 
bad publicity suffered by our industry 
that we can’t afford to overlook any 
source of good ideas. The projects have 
all worked for others; one or another 


of them will be right for you. 
~ = a 


And, along that line, aren’t we proud 


of the good magazine coverage the 
CowBelles have received this spring? 
As I mentioned in May, that month’s 
issue of the Progressive Farmer gave 
the CowBelles a good write-up, and 
with the arrival of the cook-out season, 
this month or next should see the Farm 
Journal featuring our own President 
Betty Smith, who was invited to be 
their guest cook for a summer issue on 
broiling beef. 

How about trying to see how many 
of your local newspapers would do a 
page featuring outstanding beef recipes 
of CowBelles from your area? Often, 
too, the women’s program on radio and 
television welcome this type of pro- 
gram, if it is carefully worked up in 
advance. Certainly no harm in asking! 
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And, speaking of radio and television, 
we were sorry to learn that Mrs. Brian 
will be unable to complete the year as 
National chairman of this new depart- 
ment. However, the CowBelles have 
been especially fortunate in having Bea 
(Mrs. Gilman) Peterson of New Eng- 
land, N. Dak., agree to serve out the 
year in this important position. Espe- 
cially since we are to some extent ven- 
turing into new fields, or at least going 
deeper into fields barely scratched be- 
fore, we’re lucky to have a writer and 
publicist of Bea Peterson’s caliber to 
serve us. 

Though she lives on a ranch, with no 
telephone service, Bea*has managed to 
garner a good many awards for her 
writing and public relations work; in 
fact, she recently took eight “firsts” in 
the North Dakota Press Women’s writ- 
ing contests and even now some of her 
work no doubt is under consideration 
for the national awards that will be 
made during the National Press Wom- 
en’s convention this month. She is, I, 
believe, one of the best (and certainly 
one of the best-known) writers in our 
industry, and she’s young, energetic 
and personable enough to star in her 
own television programs, if she should 
choose to write any. But, as most of 
you will recall, she had a serious illness 
this past winter and so was unable to 
attend the Dallas meeting. She says 
she is better now, but still tires easily. 


So, while we welcome Bea to her new 
position as chairman of the National 
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CowBelles’ Radio and Television Com- 
mittee, let’s take time to tell her we'll 
be glad to help in any way we can to 
save her strength until she is up to par 
again. 

+ * 7 

A happy, successful Father’s Day to 
you all. And, when you've recovered a 
bit, let us hear about it! 

- * - 

This little verse came to me some 
time ago with some news items from, 
I believe, the Utah CowBelles. It 
seemed so appropriate for this issue 
that I saved it until now. 


BEEF FOR FATHER 

By Lillian Milton 
It’s June and Father’s Day again; 
Let’s make this one the best we can, 
Serve beef for dear old Dad. 
Let’s make this day a carefree one, 
With rest and peace and lots of fun— 
And don’t forget, when all is done 
Serve beef for dear old Dad. 


When making plans, now, don’t forget 
To make his meal the “bestest” yet, 
Serve Beef for dear old Dad. 

Just let him have his kind of day; 

A nap perhaps? A party gay? 

But when he eats, on plate or tray, 
Serve beef for dear old Dad! 


AT HOME ON THE RANGE 


I said the time would come when 
we'd find time to share a few recipes 
again. This one came from Mrs. Mill, 
president of the Wyoming CowBelles, 
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Tucson, Ariz., CowBelles’ first prize-winning float in la fiesta de los vaqueros 
rodeo parade, an entirely horse-drawn event that attracts thousands of viewers 
each year. The 1885 cooks were Mrs. Bryan Harbour and daughter Diana and 
Mrs. W. F. Condon. Barbecuing, 1960 style, were Mrs. Raleigh Van Deren, Mrs. 


Howard Komarch and Mrs. Dan Clark. 
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and though I have not tried it yet, 
we’re about to try it this evening. It’s 
simmering gently right now over a low, 
low flame and smells delicious. It’s the 
sort of accommodating recipe that can 
be altered to suit the individual family, 
and I added two tablespoons each of 
finely-chopped celery and green pep- 
per, a few thin slivers of yellow chili 
pepper, and dissolved a beef bouillon 
cube in the water. I’m going to serve it 
in big shallow earthenware bowls with 
fresh, hot, home-made bread, a green 
salad and the very first fresh peach pie 
of the season. Wish you all could be 
here to share it with me! 
BEEF GOULASH 
2 lbs. cooked or uncooked beef cut into 
inch squares. 
Brown in fat with 2 Tbsp. flour and a 
sliced onion. Add cubed potatoes and 
carrots (I used 2 medium of each.) 
Add 1 small can string beans and % to 
2g cup elbow macaroni. Add water to 
barely cover, season to taste and sim- 
mer very slowly until all is tender. 
Mrs. Mill adds a bay leaf and removes 
it before serving; I haven’t any on 
hand so did without. Just tasted it and 
it is very good anyhow. 

And so. . . good eating. . . and good 
evening . . . to you all.—D.M. 


STATE PRESIDENTS 


A note from Mrs. 
K. D. McCoy, presi- 
dent of the Louisi- 
ana CowBelles, 
gives this brief and 
modest biography: 
In February I was 
deeply honored to 
be elected to serve 
Louisiana Cow- 
Belles as their 10th 
president. I am a 
lifetime resident of 
Cloutierville—a 
small town situated 
on the banks of Cane River in central 
Louisiana. My husband and I are en- 
gaged in a partnership with my mother 
and brother, devoted to livestock, cot- 
ton and a general merchandise store. 

We have one son, Kenneth, who is a 
sophomore at L.S.U., majoring in gov- 
ernment. In 1956, Kenneth served the 
Junior American National as treasurer 
and in 1957 he held the office of secre- 
tary. It was during his tenure of office 
that I became interested in the Cow- 
Belle organization and its wonderful 
program. 

This year, for the first time, Louisi- 
ana CowBelles awarded a plaque to the 
owner of the reserve champion steer at 
the L.S.U. spring livestock show at 
Baton Rouge. I was thrilled to make 
this first presentation of a plaque 
which has been set up as a permanent 
award. 

Membership in the Louisiana Cow- 
Belles has increased and there is a 
growing interest which promises the 
organization of additional local groups 
in 1960. 

(We’re glad to meet you, Mildred 
McCoy, and we wish you and your 
Louisiana CowBelles a very successful 
1960.) 
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Phyllis (Mrs. J. 

L.) Connolly, presi- 

dent of the North 

Dakota CowBelles, 

was born at Beulah, 

N. Dak., the third 

daughter in a fami- 

ly of 11 girls and 

one boy. Both sets 

of grandparents 

were homesteaders 

’ ; in the Beulah area. 
ee Phyllis attended 

Mrs. Connolly Beulah public 

schools until she 
was 12 years old, when the family 
moved to Bismarck, where she attended 
junior high school and high schoo 
Her father was seriously injured in an 
electrical accident, and for some years 
Phyllis worked in a hotel dining room 
in Bismarck before becoming an as- 
sistant statistician with the North Da- 
kota State Highway Department. 

In 1953 she married Jim Connolly, 
son of a pioneer ranch family, and they 
moved to the ranch on Knife River, 
south of Golden Valley, where they 
now live. They have two children, 
Michael, 16, and Sheila, who is 13. 
Both attend school in Beulah. 

Mrs. Connolly was elected president 
of the North Dakota ‘Belles in 1959. 
This group is not organized by counties 
and they have spent most of the past 


National CowBelles’ 
Public Relations 
Contest—1959 


Activities disclosed in the contest of 
last year are valuable and should be 
expanded and adapted to other places. 
I hope all state presidents and public 
relations chairmen will read over all 
these projects and check their “mak- 
ings” to carry on one of these projects 
permanently. 

The sample kit furnished by the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board con- 
tains excellent material, including 10 
Ways for CowBelles to Promote Beef” 
. . . In the folder put out by Lyle Lig- 
gett last year you will find the me- 
chanics needed to carry on public rela- 
tions successfully. This folder was to 
be passed on from year to year, but if 
you haven’t one, Lyle still has a supply 
on hand.—Azile Garrison, Chairman. 


Group: Kittitas County Cattlemen’s 
Association 

Nominator: Philip B. Kern 

Address: East Cherry Lane, Ellens- 
burg, Wash. 

Award: Top Hand 


Description: An all-day ranch field 
day for meat retailers, restaurateurs, 
packers and newsmen and their fam- 
ilies. Guests were given personal in- 
vitations. 

Events included: (a) beef barbecue, 
(b) a rodeo, (c) horse and pony rides 
for children, (d) rides in stagecoach, 
(e) mounted drill exhibition, (f) fish- 
ing, (g) horse-breaking demonstration, 


year arranging coffee parties and teas 
in various parts of the state in an effort 
to create more interest in the Cow- 
Belles and increase their membership. 


(And we at Chimes wish them suc- 
cess in this coming year.) 


Wyoming Cow- 
Belles’ president 
Mrs. G. S. Mill was 
born at Alliance, 
Nebr., and attended 
school there and at 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Married to George 
S. Mill of Hat 
Creek, she resides 
on the ranch estab- 
lished in 1890 by 
the Mill family. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mill 
have two daughters, 
Mrs. Jan Reed of Newcastle, Wyo., and 
Mrs. Pete Hansen of Hat Creek, and 
four grandchildren. 

Mrs. Mill has served as secretary and 
as president of the Niobrara County 
CowBelles and has held state offices of 
parliamentarian and secretary-treasur- 
er before becoming president. 

Wyoming, winner of the public rela- 
tions contest at Dallas this year, is an 
active and enthusiastic group and looks 
forward to a successful 1960 under the 
guidance of Mrs. Mill. 


Mrs. Mill 


(h) a horseshoeing demonstration, (i) 
a tour of the Kittitas Valley, (j) 4-H 
demonstration of beef cuts and feeding, 
(k) a preview of steers to be shown 
and sold at the county fair. 


Objectives: To promote good will be- 
tween cattlemen and urban families, 
and to expose these city dwellers in a 
subtle way to some of the factors in- 
volved in beef production. 


Method: A list of more than 400 
names was compiled through contacts 
within grocers, packers, etc., and each 
of these received a personal letter of 
invitation. Assignments were given to 
cattlemen and CowBelles to carry out 
each phase of the field day program. 
Frequent briefing sessions were held 
preceding the field day. Attendance of 
local cattlemen who did not have a 
specific assignment was discouraged. 
Personable local ranchers were picked 
to greet guests and introduce them to 
other guests and local people. Follow- 
ing the event, thank-you letters were 
sent to those who participated. 


Financing: Jointly by the Kittitas 
County Cattlemen’s Association and 
Washington Cattlemen’s Association. 

Cost: $842. 


Problems: Failure of a lot of our local 
people to understand the importance of 
congenial personal contact with the 
guests. Except for those designated as 
greeters, most cattlemen seemed to pre- 
fer to talk to their neighbors. 


Results: The project was described in 
the Washington Farmer as follows: 
“One way of knowing how well the 
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big event went off is the sampling 
check made by the state department of 
agriculture: The market analyst said 
meat tradesmen of Seattle and other 
Puget Sound cities were high in their 
praise of the affair. More than 100 
families had visited from Seattle and 
other cities. 

“The state report revealed these im- 
pressions in interviews: (1) the event 
was a superb example of engendering 
good will; (2) it showed city folks the 
hard work, the careful and precise op- 
erations and risks beef producers have; 
(3) the event made city people feel 
good toward all Washington cattlemen.” 

Accomplishments: We believe our ob- 
jectives were accomplished. A side ef- 
fect is an improved spirit of coopera- 
tion within our own organization. 

Adaptability: We believe this type of 
program could be carried out by other 
ranch groups. We have the advantage 
of a location within three hours’ driv- 
ing time over good highways of a rela- 
tively large urban area. 

The objective of improving public 
relations through better understanding 
of the cattle industry should be clearly 
defined to all members of the sponsor- 
ing group. A few of our people con- 
sidered this venture as beef promotion 
of the “hard sell” variety rather than 
selling the industry through contact 
and information. 
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President’s Message 


June — busy, busy days for ranch 
people—branding and calf working for 
some of you, haying, bailing for others 
—moving cattle to summer ranges—and 
convention-time, too... 

When you read this I will be on the 
“summer tour.” Our National All- 
American Father of the year, Charles 
(Chuck) Smith of Carpenter, Wyo., re- 
ceived his honors and recognition at the 
Wyoming Stock Growers’ convention in 
Cheyenne on June 3. It was my privi- 
lege to participate again in this special 
event. We are deeply grateful to the 
Wyoming CowBelles and Cattle Grow- 
ers for their splendid cooperation and 
to our related and allied interests for 
their continued support of this project. 

My itinerary for June also includes 
the Nebraska CowBelles’ convention in 
Chadron, June 9-10, the annual meet- 
ing of the South Dakota ’Belles in Ft. 
Pierre, June 10-11 and the North Da- 
kota CowBelles at Dickinson, June 13- 
15, and then hurrying home to our own 
Osage County meeting, June 17-18. 
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The mid-year meeting of the Ameri- 
can National CowBelles’ general coun- 
cil will be held in Denver on June 28- 
29 at the Park Lane Hotel, 450 S. 
Marion. If you have not already made 
your reservations, please do so im- 
mediately. Each state has one official 
delegate who votes, but we welcome 
all those who can attend this impor- 
tant work-shop meeting. It is here we 
plan and coordinate the programs, 
projects and activities of the state and 
National CowBelles. We do want every 
state represented. 

Our National leather contest 
are being finalized and will be pre- 
sented by Mrs. Al (Ida Mae) Atchison, 
chairman, at this council meeting. We 
hope you will be as excited as we are 
about this project. 


plans 


Also at the general council meeting, 
Mrs. Earl (Clarissa) Morrell, general 
beef promotion chairman, will present 
her plans for your “beef-ing activities” 
for the remainder of the year 

June brings to a climax our promo- 
tions for Beef for Father’s Day. We 
know you have worked hard to make 
this a success. Mrs. J. B. (Nona) Wil- 
liams, chairman, Granite Station, Bak- 
ersfield, Calif., is anxious to have your 
reports and suggestions. Please do 
write to her. 

The National Beef Council has again 
supported our Beef for Father’s Day 
promotion, and given it widespread TV 
and newspaper publicity in metropoli- 
tan areas. They have also made avail- 
able to the CowBelles some fine beef- 
cut charts and recipes for use in mar- 


SLI M. 
NHAS BEEN INVITED 
ATTEND THE 


NATIONAL 
(BEEF BOY SCOUT 
JAMBOREE 
2 COLORADO 
THIS SUMMER 
55. 000 
150,000 PEOPLE 
WILL 
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“Montana Slim,” the well known 
“Eat Beef, Keep Slim” cowboy carica- 
ture, has been invited to stand over 
the gateway of the Montana encamp- 
ment at the National Boy Scout Jam- 
boree in Colorado Springs, Colo., in 
July. 550 boys from Montana will at- 
tend; 55,000 boy scouts and 150,000 
people will view him daily. 


kets and grocery stores, as well as 
menu clip-ons and table tents for 
restaurants. We are grateful for this 
support by the council. 

This letter brings my best wishes to 
every CowBelle who reads these pages 

. may you have good grass and fat 
cattle... . See you at a convention and 
in Denver.—Betty Smith, President. 


Father of the Year 
Nominations: 


James F. Martin, leading farmer and 
rancher of Trenton in Williams Coun- 
ty, N. Dak., has been named the North 
Dakota Father of the Year. Nominated 
by the Williston Future Farmers, Mr. 
Martin will be given the state award 
and several mementos of beef, leather 
and related products at the June 14 
banquet of the North Dakota Stock- 
men’s Association convention in Dick- 
inson. 

Born in Trenton, he attended Iowa 
State College after completing high 
school in Williston. He has farmed for 
22 years, owning about 3,200 acres and 
farming 3,900 acres. He also raises 100 
Hereford cattle. He is a member of the 
American Hereford Association, the 
North Dakota Stockmen’s Association, 
has been Noble Grand of the Odd Fel- 
lows Lodge of Buford and is at pres- 
et Grand Herald of the Grand Lodge. 

He has been a member of the Trenton 
School Board, superintendent of the 
Trenton Community Sunday School, 
township assessor and township clerk, 
and a leader in many community ac- 
tivities. His 4-H club was the out- 
standing one in the county many years 
and he is a past president of the Coun- 
ty 4-H Council. He was married in 
1938 to Ernestine Scott; the Martins 
have four children, ranging in ages 
from 19-year old Paul, a freshman at 
North Dakota State College, to Janice, 
a freshman in Junior High School. 


Wyoming Father Is 
All- seals ican Choice 


A Wyoming 
leader and “favorite dad” 
youngsters, was named the 
American Father of the Year. 

Selection of Charles A. “Chuck” 
Smith of Carpenter, Wyo., for the honor 
was announced by Mrs. J. B. Smith, 
National CowBelles president. Nomi- 
nations were accepted only from youth 
groups in the program which saw sev- 
eral thousand men honored through 
local and state contests. 

Smith received the award—and sev- 
eral gifts of beef and leather—during 
special ceremonies in Cheyenne, Wyo., 
June 3, during the annual convention 
of the Wyoming Stock Growers Asso- 
ciation. 

Participating with the CowBelles in 
honoring Smith will be such cattle and 
beef industry groups as the Tanners’ 
Council of America, American Meat 
Institute, Swift and Company, National 
Association of Livestock Auction Mar- 


school civic 
of five 
1960 All- 


official, 
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FATHER 

OF THE YEAR 

An attractive family is 
that of Charles A. Smith, 
Carpenter, Wyo., named 
1960 All-American Father 
of the Year by the Amer- 
ican National CowBelles. 
From left, they are Lynn, 
18; Leo, 16; Leslie, 1; 
Smith; Glenn; 11; Mrs. 
Smith, and Judy, 7. 
Smith was chosen from 
thousands of dads nom- 
inated by youth groups 
across the nation in the 
unique program to give 
fathers more recognition 
and to better acquaint 
youngsters withthe prob- 
lems, responsibilities and 
joys of parenthood. 
kets, American National and the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board. 

Smith, a native of Carpenter and a 
graduate of the University of Wyoming, 
has been superintendent of the 120- 
pupil Carpenter school district for 12 
years. In addition to unusually active 
service in community and professional 
organizations, Smith, 42, has compiled 
an outstanding record of participation 
and leadership in youth organizations. 


A past president of the Wyoming 4-H 
Leaders’ Council, Smith has been the 
popular head chaperon of the boys’ 
dormitory at the Wyoming State Fair 
for the past 12 years. He also is an 
honorary member of the Carpenter 
Future Farmers of America chapter, 
and is in his 19th year as leader of the 
Carpenter ABC Agricultural Club. 

Young members of this club joined 
with the Hillsdale (Wyo.) Cloverettes 
4-H Club and Cub Scout Den 210 of 
Carpenter in submitting nominations in 
the Laramie County (Wyo.) CowBelles’ 
contest. Their regard for Smith also 
won for him the Wyoming title. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith live with their 
five children, small herd of Shorthorn 
cattle, various sheep and hogs—‘4-H 
projects of the youngsters”—on a ranch 
six miles from Carpenter. 

Daughter Lynn, a pretty 18-year old 
who graduated last week from Car- 
penter High School, is responsible for 
the Shorthorns. She also has time to 
give piano lessons, play the organ in 
church, teach Sunday school. She plans 
to study music at the University of 
Wyoming. 

Leo, 16, shares his sister’s interest in 
livestock, has a livestock project and 
does most of the “farm work”. Glenn 
11, has a livestock project which he 
tends “between Little League baseball 
practice and games.” 

The other Smith children are Judy, 
7, and one-year-old Leslie. 


Mrs. Smith, also a native of Carpen- 
ter, has been a den mother for Cub 
Scouts and is a member of the Women’s 
Society for Christian Service of the 
Methodist Church and of the local 
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Prairie Queens Club. 

Judges in the nation-wide contest 
were Norman Vincent Peale, noted New 
York pastor; Mrs. Barbara V. Hertz, 
managing editor of Parents’ Magazine, 
and Dean Clay Lyle of Mississippi State 
University. Mrs. Charles Fisackerly of 
Sunflower, Miss., was contest chairman. 


THE SMITHS HAVE IT 

The Smith family almost had a 
monopoly at various Father-of-the- 
Year ceremonies around the nation this 
year. 

Although the name is common, no 
man named Smith had been a state 
winner until this year—then there 
were three: James E. Smith of Okla- 
homa; G. Owen Smith of Colorado; 
and Charles A. Smith of Wyoming. 
Wyoming’s Smith, of course, went on 
to become national winner. 

To further compound the coincidence, 
of course, was the presentation by a 
Smith (Mrs. J. B.) of the award to a 
Smith during the Wyoming convention. 
“No kin,” Betty explained. “But this 
certainly proves something about the 
Smith Clan.” 


Here and There 


With the CowBelles 


ARIZONA— 


Mrs. A. W. Voight, president of the 
state group, has been paying visits to 
the various locals recently. She was 
entertained in Tucson at luncheon, by 
the Willcox CowBelles with a barbe- 
cue at the ranch home of Mrs. Sam 
Moseley, and by the San Pedro ’Belles 
at the Triangle T in scenic Texas Can- 
yon where luncheon was served to the 
San Pedro ladies, Mrs. Voight, Mrs. 
J. E. Browning, state publicity chair- 
man, Willcox ‘Belles, and the Pata- 
gonia CowBelle group. 


COLORADO— 


Billy Gay, aged 13, of the Steamboat 
Springs Junior High School, was top 


winner in the Colorado CowBelles’ 
essay contest, “Colorful Colorado Cat- 
tlemen.”’ He was presented with a set 
of luggage at a luncheon in the Colum- 
bine Room of the Shirley Savoy Hotel 
on Apr. 30. A happy feature of this 
year’s luncheon was that all eight win- 
ners in their local districts were able 
to be present to receive their awards. 

After the luncheon a brief executive 
board meeting was called by Mrs. D. L. 
Bonnell. Especial credit was given Mrs. 
Bob Lyons for the excellent 1960 essay 
contest. 

* + 7 


The Mile High CowBelles meeting of 
May 5 was held at the home of Mrs. 
Robert Schmidt. Mrs. Sally Gartland, 
recently appointed to the National Beef 
Council, showed promotional material 
and discussed the prior consent cards, 
concentration of potential beef con- 
sumers and plans to avoid a 1960 beef 
surplus. Officers for the coming year 
are: Mrs. James Gammon, president; 
Mrs, Richard Wierman, vice-president; 
Mrs. Howard Augustine, secretary; 
Mrs. Ralph Johnson, treasurer. 


KANSAS— 


The tenth anniversary of the Kansas 
CowBelles was celebrated at their con- 
vention in Wichita Mar. 10-12. Mrs. 
Ray Frisbie and her staff of officers 
and committee chairmen received a 
big vote of thanks for their successful 
year and the fine job they did of enter- 
taining “Belles and guests from over 
the state. Enthusiastic plans were made 
for a bang-up year under the new of- 
ficers led by Mrs. Fred Freeman of 
Longton. 

* * « 


Kansas CowBelles attended a dinner 
meeting at the Gillett Hotel in Man- 
hattan May 6, on the eve of the Live- 
stock Feeders’ Day on the Kansas State 
University campus on the 7th. Miss 
Joan Baird, the CowBelles’ scholarship 
award winner, gave her report at this 
meeting. (Sorry, we do not have details 
of this report.—Ed.) 
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At the recent Kansas CowBelles meeting: Front, from left, Mrs. J. B. Smith, 
Pawhuska, Okla., American National CowBelles president; Kansas CowBelle im- 
mediate past president, Mrs. Ray Frisbie, McDonald; Mrs. Fred Freeman, Long- 
ton, president. Back, from left, Mrs. Lee Lowder, Sr., Allen, vice-president; Mrs. 
Raymond Adams, Sr., Maple Hill, president elect; Mrs. Clarence Sprout, Mullin- 
ville, secretary and treasurer; Mrs. N. V. Hudelson, Pomona, vice president. 


The Greenwood County CowBelles 
held their spring meeting Mar. 3 at 
Eureka. A good crowd attended despite 
the inclement weather which unfortu- 
nately kept Mrs. J. B. Smith, president 
of the National CowBelles, from being 
the speaker of the evening. Mrs. Paul 
Parks and Mrs. Russ Ladd filled in 
with a monologue; and there were, 
songs by the Eureka High School Girls 
Vocal Ensemble and a piano solo. 


LOUISIANA— 


The executive committee of the 
Louisiana CowBelles met in Alex- 
andria on Mar. 22 to plan activities for 
the year. Mrs. Thomas, chairman of 
the All-American Father of the Year 
contest, reported that all entries were 
in the hands of the judges and that 
this year again luggage would be pre- 
sented to the winner and a plaque to 
the nominating group. Mrs. McBurney 
explained how the beef cookery con- 
test was conducted in Jeff Davis Parish 
and presented newspaper stories show- 
ing the contest in action. 


NEBRASKA— 


The Nebraska CowBelles accepted 
the invitation of the Nebraska Freezer 
Provisioner and Processor’s Association 
to conduct a booth at their convention 
in Lincoln May 15-16. The beef promo- 
tion and public relations committees 
combined plans to participate in the 
event and take full advantage of the 
opportunity to “sell beef.” Arrange- 
ments were made for a representation 
of the group to meet with Governor 
Ralph Brooks to sign the “Beef for 
Father’s Day” proclamation at this 
time. 


UTAH— 


CowBelle units from all parts of the 
state were represented at a beautifully 
appointed luncheon on Apr. 19 at Span- 
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ish Forks when executive officers and 
committee chairmen met under the 
leadership of Mrs. Helen Spafford, 
president, to formulate plans for the 
year. Fund raising was one of the many 
items discussed, with the sale of place 
mats and napkins reported as a suc- 
cessful method. The All-American 
Father of the Year finalist for Utah was 
announce? by Thelma Probst, chair- 
man. T state and National conven- 
tions, a to be held in Salt Lake City 
in 1960, were discussed. Chief item on 
the agenda was a discussion on promot- 
ing beef. Literature and stickers were 
given to each unit to be distributed 
throughout the state to encourage the 
buying of more beef. 


MONTANA— 

Montana CowBelles held their an- 
nual meeting in Missoula on May 15- 
17 in conjunction with the Stock- 
growers convention. There are 34 local 
CowBelle groups, and at an evening 
session each one reported on major ac- 
tivities. A luncheon on May 16 at- 
tracted 300 CowBelles with a demon- 
stration on outdoor beef cookery by 
Fannie Etheridge of the University of 
Montana. A May 17 breakfast drew 200. 
Here officers were named: Mrs. Henry 
Miller, Jr., Missoula, president; Mrs. 
George Voldseth, Lennep, first vice- 
president; Mrs. Joe Maurer, Eden, sec- 
ond vice-president; Mrs. Claude Lay, 
Missoula, secretary-treasurer. Board of 
directors: Mrs. Phil LeBreche, Brown- 
ing; Mrs. George Mundt, Lloyd; Mrs. 
Earl Webb, Radersburg; Mrs. Pete 
Hill, Powderville; Mrs. Clyde Sandon, 
Ekalaka; Mrs. Archie Wilson, Jr., St. 
Xavier. 

* * ” 

Montana’s Cascade County CowBelles 
are preparing clip-on gambler ties to 
be given to governors attending the Na- 
tional Governors’ Conference in Glacier 


Park, June 26-29. The ties are made 
from hides of unborn Angus and Here- 
ford calves. The group is also helping 
finance the Montana CowBelles’ project 
to give each governor’s wife a leather 
wallet. The Cascade County group is 
made up of ranchwomen interested in 
promoting beef and good public rela- 
tions for the livestock industry; it is 
affiliated with the Montana Stock- 
growers Association and the Foothills 
Livestock Association of Cascade 
County, a cattle marketing organiza- 
tion. Mrs. Joseph Maurer of Eden is 
the president. 


New Officers 


This is the time of year when state 
conventions crowd upon each other’s 
heels so swiftly that it is impossible to 
keep our roster of new officers up to 
date. To those of you who have sent 
in the names and addresses of your 
1960 officers, our deepest thanks! And 
to you all ...a reminder that our 
requests for Year Book information 
will be in the mail about the time you 
receive this magazine. We want to 
get it into your hands as soon as pos- 
sible, so please fill out and return the 
sheet at once, or pass it on to some- 
one who can! This is to some extent 
a labor of love on the part of your Na- 
tional president, secretary, and myself. 
And it is, believe me, a lot of “labor.” 
Please make it as easy as possible for 
us by sending replies back promptly. 

* ~ » 

We are happy to welcome our 23rd 
state group, the New York CowBelles, 
and also the Hillsborough County, 
Florida, group which is now actively 
working toward a state CowBelle or- 
ganization for Florida. You will want 
to add these names to our present Year 
Book, I am sure: 

FLORIDA—Mrs. Bob Deriso, Tampa, 

president. 

NEW MEXICO —Mrs. Albert Har- 
rington, 923 Forrester N. W., Albu- 
querque, president. 

NEW YORK—Mrs. Yissakhar Swartz, 
Earlville, N. Y., president. 


New officers of the Washington Cow- 
Belles are: Mrs. Vanira Gimlin, Water- 
ville, president; Mrs. Lyle Wandling, 
Mabton, first vice-president; Mrs. Loyal 
Erickson, Ellensburg, second vice-pres- 
ident; Mrs. John Richter, Olympia, 
third vice-president. 


Wyoming Rancher 
“Beefs Up” New Year’s 


At Colony, Wyo., Greenwood Ranches 
owned by James I. Newland annually 
sponsors a tri-state contest in which 
parents of babies born on New Year’s 
receive choice beef equal to the weight 
of the new-born infants. On Apr. 7, 
the Sundance (Wyo.) Times ran a little 
story to remind readers that time is 
running short for prospective parents 
who want to get in on the competition. 
The Newlands report they have re- 
ceived many comments on the writeup. 
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RE- 
jSEARCH 


New pesticides must be proved effec- 
tive and safe to animals and humans 
before USDA will register them for 
interstate shipment, according to Dr. 
Rudolph D. Radeleff, of USDA’s Agri- 
cultural Research. He said 13 years of 
research by ARS showed that few 
products meet these dual requirements. 
USDA scientists have studied more 
than 17,000 new chemicals since 1947. 
About 3,000 of these were tested at 
Kerrville, Tex., for use against live- 
stock parasites. For one reason or an- 
other most of the 3,000 were eliminated, 
leaving only 10 recommended for use 
in 1959. He said pesticides in agricul- 
ture can be and are being used with 
complete safety to man and animals 
when label instructions are followed. 


‘INSTANT CALF’ 

The University of Maryland has an- 
nounced a significant break-through in 
biological science—the production of a 
calf sired with reconstituted frozen- 
dried semen, the first such calf, ac- 
cording to Dr. Richard Davis, head of 
the dairy department. The sperm cells 
were placed in a vacuum and were 
frozen by rapid evaporation. Moisture 
removal was continued until the ma- 
terial was dry. 


X-RAY TELLS 


Dr. Russell C. Miller (left), head of 
animal industry at Penn State Uni- 
versity, and Leon Falk, Jr., owner of 
Falklands Farms near Schellsburg, Pa., 
examine a radiograph of the spine of 
a 10-day old calf. Falklands Farms is 
one of several locations being used by 
Penn State to conduct field research 
employing X-ray to uncover dwarf 
strains in breeding stock. Veterinarians 
have found that if the X-ray shows the 
last four or five thoracic vertebrae lo- 
cated at the base of the spine are com- 
pressed, the calf will be a dwarf or 
a carrier. (Westinghouse Electric 
photo.) 
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MEAL vs. PELLETS 


Recent experiments at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota with three groups of 
calves showed that calves fed grain 
meal and long hay did better than 
those on complete pelleted starter ra- 
tions. The calves on long hay and a 
“simple” grain starter gained 65 pounds 
from the time the trial started at 3 
days of age until they were 84 days 
old. These calves ate 200 pounds of 
grain each during the experiment. 
Calves fed a pelleted ration of 40% 
alfalfa meal and 60% grain gained 48 
pounds and consumed about 120 pounds 
of grain. For those on pellets of 60% 
alfalfa and 40% grain, the total gain 
by 84 days of age was only 29 pounds. 
These calves had eaten only 66 pounds 
of grain which, the Minnesota re- 
searchers say, helps explain the slower 
gain. 


TRACE MINERALS 


It may pay to add trace minerals in 
the ration of cattle finished with corn, 
Kansas State University tests indicate. 
In experiments, steers receiving trace 
mineral salt gained 56 pounds more a 
head than those getting the same ration 
(ground corn, soybean oil meal, prairie 
hay, bonemeal) without the trace min- 
erals. While on pasture for two sum- 
mers and a winter, the steers showed 
no significant difference between the 
ones getting the trace minerals and 
those getting plain salt. The animals 
were twice hauled distances of more 
than 100 miles. In both instances the 
shrink for those receiving trace min- 
erals was smaller. 


ROOT PLOWING 


Root plowing to remove brush, then 
reseeding the range, has doubled the 
per-acre beef yield for some cattlemen, 
according to Wally Moleen, representa- 
tive of the Caterpillar Tractor Co.. In 
one operation, roots of the brush are 
cut from six to 12 inches below the sur- 
face, lifted out, and the range reseeded. 
Root plowing has killed over 90% of 
the brush on most of the plots. After 
the operation, grazing is deferred until 
the grass has a chance to reseed and 
spread. Cost minus price of seed, has 
ranged from $4 to $9 an acre. 


BRISKET DISEASE 

Colorado State University scientists 
will seek additional information on 
brisket disease in a three-year study 
slated to begin this year. The disease, 
also known as high-mountain disease, 
affects cattle maintained at altitudes 
of 7,000 feet or more. Involved is en- 
largement and ultimate failure of the 
right side of the heart, apparently due 
to reduced oxygen at higher elevations. 
Mountain grown feeds do not appear 
to be a contributing factor. Losses run 
from % to 2%. Objectives of the study 
will be to learn more about the micro- 
scopic changes which take place in 
pulmonary arteries and to determine 
more precisely how a low oxygen sup- 
ply affects circulation of blood in the 
lungs. Researchers will also be ex- 
ploring practical methods of treatment. 


BULLS 


Ohio experiments have shown that 
bulls gain faster and more efficiently 
and produce more edible meat than 
steers. Dr. E. W. Klosterman of the 
Ohio experiment station said that while 
bulls generally do not reach choice 
grade, the quality of meat from young 
animals would be satisfactory. “But 
such a practice is not economical for 
the average producer selling to a 
packer. 


ANESTHETIC 


A new technique for anesthetizing 
large animals employs flexible tubing 
and eliminates tying struggling animals 
while preparing them quickly for sur- 
gery. Dr. E. W. Jones of Oklahoma 
State University developed this closed- 
circuit anesthesia gas unit which can 
keep animals asleep for any length of 
time and can serve as a resuscitator. 


RABIES 

Although there is no treatment for 
rabies after the appearance of symp- 
toms, the American Cyanamid Co. has 
developed a modified vaccine for im- 
munization and control of the disease in 
cattle. It is available from. veterinari- 
ans. 

The company says that solution of 
the rabies problem depends upon con- 
trol of the disease on a national basis. 

The rabid fox is responsible for most 
of the cases of rabies in cattle, accord- 
ing to Cyanamid. In 1953 there were 
1,033 laboratory confirmed cases of 
rabies in foxes and 1,931 cases in cattle. 


BURNING 

Tests at Kansas State University 
show that Kansas stockmen who have 
been burning their pastures early in 
the year (March) produce less beef 
than their negihbors who have been 
burning late (about May 1). Steers on 
late burned pastures gained an average 
266 Ibs. in 150 days of summer grazing, 
compared with 263 lbs. on mid-spring 
burned pastures and 242 lbs. on early 
spring burned pastures. Differences in 
daily gains have been increasing in the 
10-year study. In the 1959 summer 
steers on early burned pasture gained 
1.40 Ibs. daily; 1.63 lbs. for those on 
late burned pasture. 
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Nearly 400 cattlemen 


from 30 states attended the recent sixth annual Amer- 


ican Angus conference at Texas A and M College. Above scene shows them look- 
ing over a group of Angus steers which were evaluated alive and as carcasses the 
next day. (American Angus Association photo.) 


KONRAD PURDY NAMED 
WINDSWEEP FARM MANAGER 

Windsweep Farm, 3,500-acre Polled 
Hereford spread owned by Ben and 
Jane Smith at Thomaston, Ga., will 
have a new manager starting this 
month. He is Konrad Purdy, member 
of a well-known ranching family. He 
succeeds Orville Sweet, manager since 
1955 who is returning to Oklahoma 
State to complete his master’s degree 
work. 


WINROCK SANTA GERTRUDIS 
BRING AVERAGE OF $4,085 

Cattlemen from nine states paid 
$171,570 for 42 Santa Gertrudis breed- 
ing cattle auctioned in the third annual 
Winrock Farms production sale at Mor- 
rilton, Ark. 25 bulls sold for a total of 
$115,850, averaging $4,634; 17 females 
totaled $55,709 to average $3,277. The 
over-all average was $4,085. The top 
bull price was $16,200; the top selling 
female brought $7,000. 


mee eek 
SHORTHORNg 


Sire healthy, disease resist- 
ant calves with higher 
weaning weights. 

Are dependable breeders, 
siring high percentage 
calf crops 

Do well under all kinds of 

climatic conditions. 

Write 
AMERICAN 
SHORTHORN ASS’N. 


OMAHA 7, NEBRASKA 
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SHORTHORN ACTION MOVES 
AGE LIMITS BACK 8 MONTHS 

The directors of the American Short- 
horn Association recently placed an 
upper age limit on two-year-old classes 
which is eight months younger, effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1961. Thus, the two-year- 
old class would be cattle calved Jan. 1, 
1958, to Aug. 31, 1958. This also reduces 
upper age limits of senior yearling cat- 
tle, which will be those calved Sept. 1, 
1958, through Dec. 31, 1958. The 
changes apply to both bulls and fe- 
males in Shorthorns and Polled Short- 
horns. 


PERFORMANCE-TESTED BULLS 
AVERAGE $448 IN COLORADO 

At Hesperus, Colo., last month, 52 
performance-tested Hereford bulls sold 
for a $448-per-head average to total 
$23,305 in the annual Beef Cattle Im- 
provement Day and Auction at the San 
Juan Basin Branch Experiment Station 
Charles Redd of LaSal, Utah, paid 
$2,050 for the top price of the sale and 
the highest ever paid in the sale spon- 
sored by the Colorado State University 
Agricultural Experiment Station. The 
bull made an average daily gain of 2.91 
pounds a day in recent tests and also 
ranked high in feed efficiency. 


NATIONAL WESTERN DATES 
SET FOR JAN. 13-21, 1961 

C. W. McMillan, executive 
president of the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association, Denver, has 
been elected to a three-year term as 
director of the Western Stock Show 
Association. Officers include President 
L. M. Pexton, Denver; Albert K. 
Mitchell, Albert, N. M., first vice- 
president; E. H. Grant, Littleton, Colo., 
second vice-president; A. Reinhardt, 
Denver, secretary-treasurer; Willard 
Simms, Denver, general manager. Dates 
for next year’s show were set for Jan. 
13-21. 


vice- 


Scotch Highlanders introduced to 
northeast Kodiak Island, Alaska, in 
1956 by Ronald Hurst, originally of 
Myrtle Creek, Ore. The original herd 
consisted of 23 cows and two-year-old 
heifers and two bulls. On Jan. 1, 1960, 
Hurst reported an increase to 50 cows 
and heifers, 13 steers and two bulls. 
The cattle range year around on BLM 
land under the Alaska Grazing Act 
which, incidentally, predates the Taylor 
Grazing Act about seven years. Sup- 
plemental feed (primarily rolled bar- 
ley and pelleted feed) is usually fed in 
March and April to the calvy cows and 
yearlings. Hurst has experienced some 
loss from brown bears. 


HEREFORD CONFERENCE 
INCLUDES FIVE-STATE 
RANCH TOUR 

A nine-day tour of ranches and feed- 
lots in five states will be included for 
delegates and foreign visitors attending 
the World Hereford Conference, to be 
held in this country for the first time, 
in August. The conference opens at 
Kansas City the evening of the 2lst; 
sessions are scheduled for the 22nd and 
23rd, when the tour will start. Visits 
will be made in Texas, Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska and Iowa. 


CHICAGO INTERNATIONAL SHOW 
TO BE HELD NOV. 25-DEC. 3 

The 1960 International Live Stock 
Exposition and Horse Show will be 
held Nov. 25-Dec. 3 at Chicago. It will 
be preceded, Nov. 19-21, by the an- 
nual Quarter Horse show and sale. The 
grand champion steer of the event will 
be chosen on the afternoon of Nov. 28. 
On Nov. 25 the junior livestock feeding 
contest will be held. Show directors 
have approved a prize list totaling more 
than $130,000 for the Exposition. 


AMERICAN BRAHMAN SHOW 
EVERY-TWO-YEARS BASIS 
Directors of the American Brahman 
Breeders Association have voted to con- 
tinue the National Brahman Show on 
an every-two-years basis, the next to 
be held in 1962. They approved the 
association’s participation in 23 live- 
stock shows and sponsorship of 4 cattle 
for the 1960 Kansas City Royal Show. 
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BEEFMASTER PRODUCER 
FORESEES END TO 
BULL CASTRATIONS 
Lasater Ranches at Matheson, Colo., 
and Falfurrias, Tex., have come up 
with a new idea which may be tried 
out on their Beefmaster herds — and 
possibly spread to others. Tom Lasater | 
is quoted in a recent ad as having long 
felt that castration may well be elimi- 
nated as a ranch policy so that the con- 
sumers may know “the delights of fat, 
young bull meat.” He calls it a carry- 
over from the open-range days when 
it (castration) was essential for selec- 
tive breeding. . . “On the range or in | 
the feedlot, bulls will outgain steers, | 
with more lean meat and less tallow.” 
Colleges and other experts are begin- 
ning to show interest in the idea. 





SHORTHORN CONFERENCE SET 
FOR JUNE 23-25 IN WASH. 

The American Shorthorn Association 
Progress Conference will be held June 
23-25 at Washington State University, 
Pullman. The organization’s executive | 
secretary, Kenneth R. Fulk, has invited | 
all stockmen and others interested in | 
the industry to attend the sessions, 
which will include study and judging | 
of the correlation of Shorthorn steers 
on the hoof with beef carcass quality, 
features on breeding programs, health 
and management, and production of 
beef for the consumer. 


HEREFORD PROFITABLE 
IN KANSAS PROJECT 

In findings of the 1959 Kansas Beef 
Production Project, Hereford feeder 
calves showed the best net profit. The 
Kansas Hereford Association saluted 
A. J. Hawkins of Attica for achieving 
a 97% calf crop, making a net profit of 
$58.98 on steers and $27.70 on heifers 
for an average net return of $48.34. 
Cost of producing each calf and main- 
taining the cow was $97.62. The Here- 
fords thus showed a margin of $20.67 
net per calf over winning calves of a 
competitive breed. 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN ASSN. 
TO HOLD MANAGEMENT CLINIC 

James W. Browitt, executive assist- 
ant of the American Shorthorn Associ- 
ation, has announced June 19 as the 
date for a management clinic to be held 
at the Tulleevin Farms, Franklin, Ohio. 
The program is designed to assist 
breeders in fitting their cattle for the 
show season. Subjects will include 
judging, feeding and management, foot 
trimming demonstrations, proper ways 
to train horns, washing and curling, 
as well as halter breaking. 


McDANNALD’S HARTSEL RANCH 
SOLD TO HAWAIIAN COMPANY 

The 225,000-acre MHartsel (Colo.) 
ranch of A. T. (Cap) McDannald, Hous- 
ton, Tex., was sold last month to a 
Hawaiian-based corporation, Estates of 
the World, Inc. The new owners are 
selling 10,000 5-acre subdivisions at 
$1,995 each. Late report was that 7,000 
plots had already been sold. 
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FRANKLIN HEREFORDS 


A reliable source of practical, depend- 
registered Hereford breeding 
stock. Yearling bulls for sale now. 


able 


B. P. Franklin 
Meeker, Colo. 


CHANDLER HEREFORDS 


Range Bulls of Uniform Quality in Carload Lots 


Herbert Chandler 


Baker, Oregon 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 


Purebred and Commercial 


N BAR RANCH, Grass Range, Mont. 


WE HAVE a few good bulls—two years old—a great set of cows, many with 
calves, and bred twos—te build top ranch herds—priced a bit above top grade 


Herefords. Write or see us. 


F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS, Alliance, Nebraska 


“Our Herefords build the beef where the highest priced cuts of meat grow” 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


SANTA GERTRUDIS PUREBRED 
BULLS and HEIFERS 


Heavy Weaning Calves 


CHEROKEE RANCH 


Sedalia, Colo. 


25 miles South of Denver 


T. K. WALKER, Owner 


‘SANTA GERTRUDIS SALE 


BRINGS $106,965 FOR 174 HEAD 

In the annual Premier Santa Ger- 
trudis Association sale at Ennis, Tex., 
last month, 174 head sold for $106,965. 
43 of the animals were offered as hal- 
ter-broken, fitted cattle; 131 were sold 
in range condition. In the first group, | 
29 bulls brought $26,500, averaging 
$913, and 14 females brought $11,450 | 
for an $817 average. The total on the 
43 animals was $37,950, the average | 
$882. 20 range bulls sold for $11,650, 
to average $582; 111 range females av- | 
eraged $516 on the total of $57,285. | 
The 131 range cattle averaged $526. | 


PY 4-5700 


Maximum Efficiency 


of production is assured with Santa 
Gertrudis beef cattle because of greater 
hardiness, heat tolerance, natural resis- 
tance to pests and parasites, more milk 
production, dressing percentage, weight 
for age, non-dwarf conformation and 
efficient utilization of roughages. 


For More Information, 
Write Dept. 3 





Roy Bankofier, past president Ne- 
vada State Cattle Association, Reno, 
Nev., and Fred Dressler, American Na- 
tional president, Gardnerville, Nev., 
discuss sagebrush kill in the Sierra Val- 
ley, Calif. Bankofier and Dressler were 
among 75 ranchers and range officials 
from Idaho, Oregon, Nevada and Cali- 
fornia attending a tour sponsored by 
The Dow Chemical Co. in the Sierra 
Valley of northeastern California last 
month. Dressler, in a luncheon speech 
summing up the sagebrush control tour 
said, “You have opened up a new zone 
of feed. This grass was right here at 
your feet under the sagebrush, and it 
took private industry and ranchers 
working together to make it available.” 
Valley ranchers estimate yield of their 
acres has been increased from two to 
three times by air spraying sagebrush 
land with Esteron-Ten-Ten. Cost of 
application and chemicals averaged $5 
per acre. 


« 


The tractor division of Mead Special- 
ties Co., Chicago, has brought out a 
new pint-sized tractor for use where 
space is limited in cleaning stock pens. 
It is the Speedcat low lift crawler trac- 


tor, measuring 41”x85”. All models 
have a hydraulically operated bucket 
and lift; several items of special equip- 
ment are optional. 
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THEY TOOK THE FUN 
OUT OF HAYING 


By Roy Alleman 


Recently, after a hilarious discussion 
of the days of haying with horses by 
a group of ranchers, one of them re- 
marked, “They sure took all the fun 
out of haying when they did away with 
horses.” 

The discussion had pretty well cov- 
ered the subject, including machinery, 
help, etc.; but most of the discussion 
had centered around horses. 

Getting ready for haying in those 
days was not so complicated. Mostly, it 
consisted of putting a few new parts on 
the mowers and the hayrakes, some 
new timbers in the stacker—and lining 
up a herd of broncs that hadn’t been 
hitched since haying last year. 

Then, and now, a man drove with 
one eye open, but for different reasons. 
Now, a man drives with an eye open 
to see that the tractor goes where it 
should; then as he drove, he constantly 
wondered where the horses would go 
should they decide to run away. 


Other things had to be taken care of, 
of course, but the main thing was lining 
up the horses. Too many of the lineups 
consisted of saddle horses that had be- 
come too salty for the average cowboy 
to ride, so they were turned into haying 
horses. Others were broncs simply be- 
cause they had no intentions of being 
anything else. Each year they remem- 
bered all the old tricks and learned 
a few new ones. So, after a few years 
of this, they became something to 
reckon with. 

No one willingly hooked two or more 
bronecs together—not to start with at 
least. Usually an old gentle horse o1 
two would be hitched with the broncs. 
Thus, it was hoped, the old horses 
might at least slow the race down a 
little should the broncs decide to run. 

Harnesses were patched. These had 
been wrecked by the same horses last 
year; now they were slapped on the 
unwilling horses’ backs, and 
was about to begin. 

Speed and power was the thing, so 
two or three horses were hitched to the 
mowers; two or four horses to the 
rakes; two or more to the stacker, and 
always four on the haybucks. Then 
each driver was given a change so that 
the horses could be changed at noon, 
or every other day. This meant that 
the horses were always fresh and ready 
to do a good day’s work—and run away 
if they got a chance. 


haying 


The hayrake was the most vulnerable 
piece of machinery. It was light to pull 
and there was a tendency on the part 
of the foreman to put the fastest horses 
on the rake. If the driver fell off, he 
wanted to be sure he fell behind. If he 
fell in front he would be rolled by the 
teeth until they crossed a ditch and 
let him roll under. The results could 
be painful, if not fatal. 

Sometimes one run-away could spook 
the whole crew into running .. . that 
is, perhaps the rake team would run 
past the mowers and start them, then 


the buck teams, and so forth until it 
was just one wild three-ring circus. 


What to do when you had a run- 
away on your hands? Some smart- 
aleck might say “Let ’em run”—which 
would be exactly right. Most men had 
a system of some sort for stopping 
them: Slack one line and try to run 
them into a circle, or a hay stack, 
worked for some . .. Others headed for 
a steep hill ... “Just be sure the hill 
is long and steep enough so they can’t 
make it to the top, or you will get a 
fast ride down the other side,” advised 
someone .. . One of the best systems 
was to run them into a lake if one was 
available. 

What causes a horse to run away? 
Sometimes a noise, or the flap of a 
piece of paper, but more often it was 
just pure cussedness. Sometimes, may- 
be, he couldn’t stand the steady stream 
of cussing and vile language flowing 
his way from the driver’s seat. 


The amazing miracle of the whole 
thing was that there were so few seri- 
ous injuries from these fracases. One 
boy slid off the back of his rake as the 
team ran, then caught his foot in the 
line and was dragged. A man fell off 
in front of a rake and was mauled until 
the team crossed a ditch and let him 
out. He escaped with a few broken ribs 
and a bad temper. He cussed the team 
for three days straight. 

A man was proud of his run-aways, 
and the worse the run-away the better. 
It was a good subject for conversation 
for days, with anyone he could get 
stopped long enough to listen. 


Recently a rancher had the idea he 
could prolong the good old days by 
equipping a tractor mower with a 
motor to run the mower and a tongue 
for the horses to pull it with. The 
horses had other ideas. They eyed it 
suspiciously when hitched, and, when 
the motor started, they took off. They 
messed it up so much it was hardly 
worth repairing. 


Deaths 


Harvey A. Russell: Mr. Russell, 78, 
died at his home in Carmel, Calif., last 
month. He was a former director of the 
California Cattlemen’s Association and 
a long-time member of the American 
National Cattlemen’s Association. He 
was a brother of Hubbard Russell, a 
former president of the National. 


Ed Paul, Colorado state brand com- 
missioner since 1947, died in his sleep 
on May 25. He was born in Allen, 
Kans, Feb. 2, 1891. He was a veteran of 
the two world wars and was sheriff of 
Saguache County, Colo., from 1921 to 
1943. 


Fred Brown, 29, Grand County, Colo., 
rancher and president of the Colorado 
Hereford Association, died in Denver 
May 29 as a result of injuries suffered 
from a horse. He was part owner of the 
DeBerard Cattle Co., Kremmling, Colo. 
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FOREIGN NOTES 


ICELAND 


Last year Iceland shipped 2.6 million 
pounds of lambs to the United States, 
compared with 22,000 pounds in 1956. 
Total lamb imports in 1959 amounted 
to 57 million pounds. 


SWEDEN 

Sweden recently raised import taxes 
on livestock and meat products. On 
many of the variety meat items, the 
import duties are higher than U. S. 
wholesale prices. 


AUSTRALIA 

Australia recently changed its policy 
on imports of meat and meat products 
to allow certain of them to be brought 
into the country. She is now allowing 


beef casings, bacon, hams and other 
meats to come in. 


VEXICO 

Mexico’s trade policy is to protect 
domestic producers through high tar- 
iffs and import controls, according to 
USDA's Foreign Crops and Markets. 
She has an embargo on imports of 
fresh beef and veal. 

January-March, 1960, imports of cat- 
tle from Mexico totaled 121,325 head 
as compared with 162,141 in 1959. 


SHIPMENTS FROM AUSTRALIA 


A story out of San Diego, Calif., says 
that shipments of cattle and sheep to 


San Diego from Australia will be dis- 
continued. James Delfino, president of 
the Modern Cattle Co., Imperial, said 
he will abandon his lease at a San 
Diego pier for handling animals during 
quarantine. Delfino brought about 76,- 
000 cattle and sheep from Sydney and 
Melbourne in the past 12 months. 


WORLD CATTLE 

USDA’s Foreign Crops and Markets 
shows world cattle numbers are con- 
tinuing upward. The world figure 
(which includes water buffalo) now 
exceeds 1 billion head for the first 
time, standing 2% above 1959 and 10% 
above the 1951-55 average. Nearly all 
major areas showed an increase last 
year; the only decline was in Australia, 
with some loss in Africa. 


CANADA 


Support prices for Canadian cattle, 
at 80% of the 10-year average price for 
good quality live steers, was set at 
$18.20 per cwt.—an increase of 40 cents 
over last year’s support. No support 
was necessary during the past year as 
prices ran continually above the pre- 
scribed support .. .Cattlemen in south- 
ern British Columbia have petitioned 
the government for help with brucello- 
sis control. The government has been 
carrying on a program of voluntary 
free calfhood vaccination for several 
years. The cattlemen want the govern- 
ment to enforce compulsory eradica- 
tion. 


June, 1960 


Feedlot Marketing Patterns 
In California and Arizona 


November through February remains 
the peak season for marketing cattle 
from California feedlots, but Arizona’s 
peak month has changed from March 
to April in recent years, according to 
a report by USDA. 

Prices for Choice grade steers at Los 
Angeles were relatively low when Cali- 
fornia marketings were heavy, but 
Arizona feedlot operators were gener- 
ally able to market their smaller vol- 
ume when prices were average or high- 
er. Seasonal variations in marketings 
from these two states are more com- 
plementary in nature than competitive. 

The peak month for placing cattle on 
feed in California in 1953-55 was Octo- 
ber, but by 1956-58 this had changed to 
June, marketing researchers found. In 
Arizona the month of high placements 
shifted from November to October. In 
California feedlots, cattle remained on 
feed 3 to 4 months; in Arizona 4 to 6 
months. 

Single copies of “Seasonality of Cali- 
fornia and Arizona Cattle Feedlot Op- 
erations,” AMS-384, can be had from 
Marketing Information Division, Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, USDA, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Chairmen of National 
Committees Listed 


The following is a list of the chair- 
men and vice-chairmen of the several 
standing committees of the American 
National Cattlemen’s Association: 

LEGISLATIVE—Cushmen Radebaugh, Or- 
lando, Fla., chairman. 

FINANCE — W. J. Dancer, Dewey, Okla., 
chairman; Dan Freed, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
vice-chairman. 

TRANSPORTATION—Clifford Hansen, Jack- 
son, Wyo., chairman; Robert Y. Ross, Gordon, 
Nebr., vice-chairman. 

NATIONAL FORESTS—Jack Hirschy, Jack- 
son, Mont., chairman; Earl Horrell, Globe, 
Ariz., vice-chairman. 

PUBLIC LANDS—Floyd W. Lee, San Mateo, 
N. M., chairman; Leonard Horn, Wolcott, 
Colo., vice-chairman. 

MARKETING — John Guthrie, Porterville, 
Calif., chairman; Reese Van Vranken, Climax, 
Mich., vice-chairman. 

FACT-FINDING (Subcommittee) — John 
Marble, Carmel Valley, Calif., chairman; Dr. 
Herrell DeGraff, Ithaca, N. Y., research di- 
rector. 

BRAND AND THEFT—Fred Fritz, Clifton, 


Ariz., chairman; John Black, Hinsdale, Mont., 
vice-chairman. 


SANITATION—Jack Brenner, Grant, Mont., 
chairman; Larry Williams, Canyon City, Ore., 
vice-chairman. 

RESEARCH — George Ellis, 
N. M., chairman; Forrest 
Nebr., vice-chairman. 

FEEDER —J. C. Wetzler, Phoenix, Ariz., 


chairman; Roy Schoeb, Cherokee, Okla., vice- 
chairman. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS —Leo Welder, Vic- 


toria, Tex., chairman; Glenn Buck, Lincoln, 
Nebr., vice-chairman. 

BEEF GRADING STUDY (special commit- 
tee)—Dean Brown, Santa Maria, Calif., chair- 


man; W. D. Farr, Greeley, Colo., vice-chair- 
man. 


Automation Cuts 30,000 
Packinghouse Jobs 


The United Packinghouse Workers 
of America recently reported a loss of 
about 30,000 jobs in the packing in- 
dustry since 1956 and said the loss re- 
sulted from automation in the meat in- 
dustry. 5,100 of the jobs were lost in 
1959, according to Ralph Helstein, pres- 
ident of the Union. 


Bell 
Lee, 


Ranch, 
Brownlee, 


Personal Wention 


Jerald J. Berge- 
son of Ames, Iowa, 
has been named di- 
rector of producer 
relations for the Na- 
tional Beef Council 
at Denver, as an- 
nounced last month 
by President Don- 
ald Bartlett. Mr. 
Bergeson, a native 
of Iowa, was reared 
on a livestock farm, 
attended Iowa State 
College and for the 
past two years has been an agricultural 
representative in Kansas and Nebraska 
for Swift & Company. 


Bergeson 


Drs. Edward F. Knipling and Ray- 
mond C. Bushland, USDA scientists, re- 
cently received a $10,000 Hoblitzelle 
National Award for research in con- 
trolling the screwworm. The award 
was made at the Texas Research 
Foundation’s field day at Renner, Tex. 
In science fiction fashion, the two ento- 
mologists reared and sexually steri- 
lized screwworm male flies, released 
them upon female flies (which mate 
only once), resulting in eggs that did not 
hatch. The pest can be eradicated in 
four generations—about four months. 
The screwworm has been wiped out in 
the Southeast. Initially the theory was 
put to test in the Dutch island of 
Curacao in the Caribbean. 


“Distinguished Nevadan” citations 
were conferred by the University of 
Nevada at its 70th commencement ex- 
ercises June 6 on Fred Dressler, Amer- 
ican National president, for “his eco- 
nomic and cultural achievements,” and 
on William H. Moffat, head of H. Mof- 
fat Co., San Francisco, as a “dominant 
force in the Nevada livestock industry 
since the empire days of Miller and 
Lux.” 


Roy H. Rockenbach has been named 
chief of the USDA Livestock Market 
News Branch, AMS. He succeeds A. 
B. Smeby, recently retired after 40 
years with the government. The new 
chief has been with USDA 18 years, in 
Washington headquarters of the news 
service since 1957. He is a native of 
Nebraska. 


Jo Tue 


ED/ToR 


(Cont. fr. 
P. 2) 


career. Both my father and grand- 
father have been in the business and 
I intend to follow their footsteps. It 
has been rewarding to read your mag- 
azine, as it has answered many im- 
portant questions. I have particularly 
enjoyed the articles by Dr. DeGraff. 
As a senior at Culver Military Acad- 
emy and a native of Wyoming, my 
opinion is that with the increase in the 
number of meat eaters there will be 
a definite increase in demand for beef. 
—AlI Smith III, Culver, Ind. 
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CATTLEMEN’S BOOKSHELF 
Oklahoma State University at Still- 
water has put out Leaflet L-48 en- 
titled “Oklahoma’s Program of Profit 
Pointers for Management of Stocker 
Cattle. 
7 * * 

The annual report of the secretary 
of agriculture to the President is out 
for 1959. It discusses the agricultural 
situation, accomplishments and prob- 
lems. A seven-page section outlines 
agrciulture’s challenge in the years 
ahead. Activities of each USDA agency 
in the year 1959 are covered. 

* cg cg 

A new book in the Tropical Agricul- 
ture Series has been issued by Long- 
mans, Green & Co., Inc., 119 W. 40th 
St., New York 18. This is “An Intro- 
duction to Animal Husbandry in the 
Tropics” by G. Williamson and W. J. A. 
Payne. The book offers basic knowl- 
edge about production and develop- 
ment of the economically important 
domesticated animals in the tropics and 
briefly describes methods of husbandry 
successfully applied to each species. 
($10.) 


* * * 


The practical as well as theoretical 
aspects of feedlot layout are discussed 
in detail in a 20-page feedlot layout 
manual published by Badger North- 
land, Inc., Kaukauna, Wis. The elabor- 
ately illustrated booklet shows 10 rep- 
resentative installations, both beef and 
dairy feedlots, taken from hundreds 
laid out by the designers. One section 
discusses such basics as relative posi- 
tioning of feed bunks, silos, loafing 
area, feedrooms, water supply and 
future expansion. It contains tips on 
paving and feed bunk construction. 
Mechanical manure handling is de- 
scribed. 


PATENT NO. 426,169 


Said the inventor of this 1890 version 
of a sprinkler system: 


te 


“It is desirable that the irrigating 
operation be conducted in a manner to 
require the least labor manually and ef- 
fect extensive distribution of water... 

“An elongated light chamber D is 
provided, which. . . from its bouyancy 
when filled with gas or rarified air, will 
raise the water-conductor above the 
surface of the earth.” 

After shouldering even today’s light 
aluminum sprinkler pipes for a few set- 
tings, we’ll agree Inventor Ward C. 
Chapman of Leadville, Colo., had some- 
thing there. 
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June 13-15—North Dakota Stockmen’s conven- 
tion, Dickinson. 

June 15-17—5th Performance Registry Inter- 
national convention, Charlottesville, Va. 

June 15-17—Midyear convention, Florida Cat- 
tlemen’s Assn., West Palm Beach. 

June 16-17 — National Live Stock & Meat 
Board, Chicago. 

June 22-25—Livestock Marketing Congress & 
annual meeting Nat'l. Assn. of Livestock 
Auction Markets, Lexington, Ky. 

June 24-25—Regional meeting, New Mexico 
Cattle Growers Assn., Clayton. 
June 24-25—Ist convention, Nat’l. 
Dealers Assn., Lexington, Ky. 
June 28-29 — American National Advisory 
Council (joint council & state secys., June 

29,) Denver, Colo. 

June 30-July 1—State assn. secys, workshop, 
Estes Park, Colo. 
July 11-12—National 

attle, Wash. 

July 20—Missouri Livestock Assn. convention 
Columbia. 

Jan. 13-21 — National 
Denver. 

Jan. 22-25—Nat’l Wool Growers Assn 
tion, Denver. 

Jan. 25-28, 1961—64th annual 
American National Cattlemen's 
Lake City, Utah. 


Livestock 


Brand Conference, Se- 


Western Stock Show, 


conven- 


convention, 
Assn., Salt 


FEDERALLY INSP. SLAUGHTER 


(In thousands) 
Cattle Calves 
1,412 394 
1,433 406 

4 mos. 60 5,990 1678 24,044 4,455 

4 mos. °59 5,428 1,630 22,956 4,646 

(Cow and heifer slaughter made up 42.1% of 

total federally inspected cattle slaughter, 

against 41.6% in Apr. 1959. Canners and cut- 
ters were 9.2% of the total this year, com- 
pared with 9.0 in the same month last year.) 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 
May 26,1960 May 25, 1959 
$29.00 - 32.00 $30.75 - 33.00 
26.25 - 29.50 27.50 - 31.25 
22.50 - 26.25 26.00 - 28.00 
21.00 - 23.00 24.00 - 26.00 
17.50 - 19.00 21.00 - 22.00 
27.00 - 32.00 33.00 - 36.00* 
20.00 - 27.00 26.00 - 33.00 
23.00 - 30.50 26.00 - 36.50 
20.00 - 24.50 25.00 - 29.00** 
17.25 - 17.75 16.50 - 17.50 
18.75 - 21.50 25.00 - 26.50 
5.50 - 7.00 6.50 8.00 


Hogs 
5,571 
5,652 


Sheep 
1,054 
1,101 


Apr. 1960 
Apr. 1959 


Prime 
Choice 


Steers, 
Steers, 
Steers, Good 
Steers, Std. 

Cows, Comm. 
Vealers, Gd.-Ch. 
Vealers, Std. 

F.& §.Strs.,Gd.-Ch. 
F.& S. Strs., Md. 
Hogs (180-2402) 
Lambs, Gd.-Ch. 
Ewes, Gd.-Ch. 

( * Gd. only) 

(** Cm. only) 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(Thousands of pounds) 
April March April 
1960 1960 1959 
148,399 154,070 159,046 
9,810 11,580 12,064 
384,253 337,921 380,997 
7,884 7,924 13,181 
11,076 11,188 13,478 


WHOLESALE DRESSED 


(Chicago) 
May 26, 1960 
$42.00 - 46.00 
40.50 - 43.50 
36.00 - 40.00 
52.00 - 56.00 
48.00 - 52.00 
42.00 - 50.00 
43.00 - 49.00 
41.00 - 47.00 
46.50 - 49.00 


5-Yr. 
Avg. 
136,515 
10,068 
406,479 
12,749 


9,227 
MEATS 


May 21, 1959 
$44.50 - 48.00 
43.00 - 46.00 
41.50 - 45.00 
56.00 - 60.00 
51.00 - 55.00 
46.00 - 52.00 
42.00 - 51.00 
40.00 - 48.00 
42.50 - 46.00 


Frozen Beef 
Cured Beef 

Total Pork 

Veal 


Lamb & Mutton 


Beef, Choice 
Beef, Good 
Beef, Std. 

Veal, Prime 
Veal, Choice 
Veal, Good 
Lamb, Choice 
Lamb, Good 
Pork Loin, 8-122 


THE COVER 


A late-spring swirl of cattle and 
calves in a corral on Paul Holmes 
Ranch near Saratoga, Wyo. 


(Union Pacific Railroad photo). 


“WHERE TO BUY” 
CLASSIFIEDS 


RANCHES, FARMS 


TOP COW RANCH 
All deeded over 21,000 acres, will run 
1,200 cow units, good improvements, 3 
houses, 2 sets buildings, corrals, chutes 
and scales at summer range; mostly 
year around grazing, excellent elk and 
deer hunting, fine fishing, good roads, 
ideal location, worlds of grass and water. 
Ranch and equipment $400,000, with 
29% cash balance, good terms. 5% 
interest. Ranch managers available, WE 
SPECIALIZE IN RANCHES. 


PEARL BEARD REALTOR 


204 S. River St. Enterprise, Oregon 
Phone 3513 


LIVESTOCK 


WHEATLAND RANCH 


Aberdeen-Angus Breeding Stock 
For Sale 


James B. Hollinger Chapman, Kan. 


YOUR PONY 


America’s largest all pony breeds publica- 
tion. Caters to all breeds of ponies as 


well as Arabian & Hackney Horses. 
$3.75 per year in United States—2 years 
$7.00. $4.00 per year in Canada & Foreign 
Countries —2 years $7.50. 
Published monthly 
Address: 

Box #497, Rising Sun. Marylarid 








| Wit 
| for boys and girls 


32-pages of information on how to 
select, feed, fit, show calves and 
manage beef steer & heifer projects 


Brand-new, 2-color 
booklet with lots of 
pictures prepared by 
leaders in the beef 
cattle industry shows 
you hew to win suc- 
cess with your beef 
projects regardless 
of breed. 


eT 


Pals 


future 


CLUB LEADERS AND VO. AG. TEACHERS 


Write for several copies to use for instruc- 
tion or as a guide for your club members. 
SEND TODAY FOR FREE BOOK 


Glue coupon to postcard or write 
for colorful 32-page cattle booklet. 


Name. 
Address 


City State. 
Meil: American Angus Ass'n, St. Joseph, Me 


American Cattle Producer 





“WHERE TO BUY” CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Classified rates: 90 cents a line; lower rates for 18 lines or more and for 3 and 6 insertions. Figure a line as 7 words. 


RANCHES, FARMS 
INVEST FOR PROFITS 


An acre of ranchland can be most misleading. 
And just grass and water don’t always spell 
profits. But our strong grass with pure and 
plentiful water has no equal. FOR the most 
dollars returned annually on your investment, 
check our offerings. Any size unit, as you 
want it—$22 to $30 per acre. SERVICE REAL 
ESTATE, Box 5, Bison, So. Dak. 


FOR A SURE TOMORROW 
INSURE TODAY 


Invest in Southern Oregon 
Ranches — Motels — Resorts 


Thos. J. Hight Agency, Inc., Realtors 
Medford, Oregon 


CAPITAL GAIN— 
TAX ADVANTAGES 


22.500-acre Operating Florida Cattle Ranch 
6,500 acres of Improved Pastures Will 
carry about 5,000 head. 40 acres of mature 
oranges Several thousand acres are suit- 
able for Citrus Planting. 1,060-acre Dairy 
is included with 300 Milking Cows 1959 
Milk Income was about $250,000.00. Balance 
of tract is heavily timbered. Price is $4,310,- 
000.00, which includes more than 2,000 head 
of cattle and complete operating equipment 
$2,000,000.00 cash will handle. Good terms 
on balance. This is a Real Bargain for any- 
one in a position to finance such an op- 


eration 
Martin L. Horst, Realtor 
P.O. Box 1682, Mobile, Ala. 
HEmlock 2-2486 


$6,000,000.00 


17 Miles of So. California ocean & beach 
frontage A 20,000 acre cattle ranch plus 
Main Hwy. frontage on each side. Phenomenal 


WALKER REALTY 


2845 Long Beach Bivd., Long Beach, Calif. 


MONTANA RANCH 
Eureka, Montana, ranch for sale by owner. 400 
acres deeded, 1,800 private lease, 90 acres 
sprinkler irrigated. Free water, private fish- 
ing & hunting. Dean Brown, Elmo, Mont. 


For South Florida Ranch, Farm or Grove 
properties, large or small, write Robert L 
Harriss, P. O. Box 926, Fort Pierce, Fla. Reg- 
istered Real Estate Broker and 20 years prac- 
tical experience cattle and agriculture 


LOOKING FOR A RANCH? For the best, see 
Bill Thach, So. Colo. Land & Livestock Co., 
Phone 17, Walsenburg, Colo. 


Florida Cattle Ranches, Citrus Groves, Motels 
& Business Opportunities. John J. Brennan, 
Realtor, P. O. Box 1537, Lakeland, Fila. 


FOR BEST New Mexico Cattle and Sheep 
Ranches write PRAGER MILLER, Ranch Spe- 
cialist, 204 So. Kentucky, Roswell, New Mexico 


CHOICE RANCH 
FOR SALE 


2,300 acres in Baldwin County, Ala- 
bama, near Robertsdale on U.S. 90 
between Mobile, Alabama, and Pen- 
sacola, Florida. 1,300 acres in culti- 
vation and permanent pasture, run- 
ning stream, 17 miles fencing. 


EBERT AGENCY 
BOX 356 FOLEY, ALABAMA 
Telephone WHitehall 3-2281 


June, 1960 


RANCHES, FARMS 
DISSOLVING PARTNERSHIP 


Must sell Montana Mountain Ranch. 
880 acres deeded, 1,120 leased, large 
forest permit, 120 acres- hay meadows. 
More may be developed. With or with- 
out cattle, sheep. Large set of build- 
ings, part new. Write to Box 50, Amer- 
ican Cattle Producer. 801 East 17th 
Ave., Denver 18, Colo. 


FOR SALE 


Beautiful GOLDEN WILLOW CAT- 
TLE RANCH, located in Missouri. 
720 acres; or your choice of 560 acres. 
Write for illustrated picture catalog. 
George K. Brinkman, P.O. Box 145, 
Pittsburg, Kansas. 


MEXICO 

143,260 acres deeded. 700 cattle, 100 horses, 
equipment, $2.00 acre, walkout deal. 22,000 
acres well improved, 6 pastures, all running 
water, $3.15 acre. 77,000 acres rolling mesquite 
gramma grass, $2.00 acre. 100,000 acres well 
improved, 7 wells, grass ranch, $1.25 acre. 
Several small ranches. Bob Manuel, Colorado, 
Texas. 


FOR SALE: ONE OF BEST SO. CENTRAL 
So. Dak. ranch units. 5,000 acres. 1,200 choice 
bottom land. 200 alfalfa Possession now 
$38.00 per acre. Also a good 8,000 acre unit, 
500 alfalfa. $35.00 per acre. A. JEKEL, Platte, 
So. Dak. Phone Dewey 17-3622. 


WYOMING RANCHES 


12,000 Acres, all fenced—ranch in beau- 
tiful Black Hills north of Sundance— 
excellent improvements, %% mile off 
highway—will run 600 cows and carry 
calves over to yearlings. Owner will 
just turn keys over to purchaser for 
$325,000. Cows available to purchaser 
@ market—good large cows—2 to 6 
years. One of the best ranches in 
Wyoming. Don’t wait to look at this 
one. Possession immediately. 


.. 2 2 
Perfect 450-500 registered cow setup. 
13,566 total acres w/11,926 acres deeded 
all fenced — excellent winter cover 


and protection—property has its own 
gas well for fuel—excellent improve- 
ments—cattle can be purchased with 
ranch @ market price—possession im- 
mediately—priced @ only $280,211.00. 
x * 

400 cow operation in beautiful Fre- 
mont County. 2,840 acres deeded—1,920 
acres state lease and a 400 head new 
Taylor grazing permit from May 1 to 
December 1—one of the best working 
ranches—very well balanced for winter 
and summer feed. Good water rights 
for 200 acres irrigated meadow—plenty 
of stock water. Priced @ only $175,000.00 

terms available. This one will move 
quickly. Act now. 


xk * 
200 cow ranch near Lander, Wyoming. 
Good condition. Good fishing and hunt- 
ing on this ranch. 4 miles of stream 
thru ranch—warm artesian well flows 
year around for excellent stock water- 
ing facilities Improvements good. 
Priced @ only $89,000.00. Possession in 
60 days. 

a 
For additional information on these and 
other ranch properties in Wyoming, 


write: 
McBRAYER’S 
REAL ESTATE SERVICE 
P. O. Box 1232 
TORRINGTON, WYOMING 


Member of Wyoming Ranch and Busi- 
ness Exchange with representatives in 
9 Wyoming towns by 10 brokers and 20 
salesmen. Write for our Spring Catalog. 





RANCHES, FARMS 


os 
age a a 


Specializing in Selling 
LYMAN BREWSTER DOUG OLSEN 
Alpine 2-0386 CHerry 5-7205 


PIONEER REALTY, INC. 


3336 Third Avenue North—Ph. CHerry 5-3036 
Billings, Montana 


LIVESTOCK 


FOR SALE: Performance Tested Angus Bulls 
—Large, heavy, fast growing, of Scotch breed- 
ing. Advanced Register records. Folder with 
data on request. James B. Lingle, Manager 
(Telephone: Taylor 7-2041) 


WYE PLANTATION 
Queenstown, Maryland 


AUCTIONEERING 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Free catalog. 
Reisch Auction School, Mason City, Iowa. 


Auctioneering Pays Big; Write Western Col- 
lege of Auctioneering, Box 1458, Billings, Mont. 


LIVESTOCK IODINE 


GET TOTAL PERMANENT PROTECTION 
AGAINST BREEDING TROUBLES AND 
LOSSES resulting from shortage of Iodine in 
soils and grasses grown. Use “D-F-I” Guar- 
anteed POTASSIUM IODINE 90% U. S. P. 
Powdered easily mixed in stock salt or min- 
erals. WIDELY USED. Successful over 20 
years in all western range states. Cost only 
20c a cow yearly. Fully guaranteed. Particu- 
lars? Write CULLINAN’S DIRECT FARM 
IODIZING, BUCKTAIL, NEBR. (Under U. S. 
D. A. Insp. Since 1936.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BOOTS for the family made to measure. Free 
catalog. Crichet Boot Company 12, El Paso, 
Texas 


WRITE JACK GAMET, your Western native 
son, for free market information. Great 
Northwest Commission Co., Stock Yards, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 





SELLING 50,000 INDIAN RELICS, arrowheads, 
tomahawks, axes, skulls, peace pipes, etc. List 
free. Lear’s, Glenwood, Ark. 


DO YOU find it difficult to secure informa- 
tion about sheep and sheep ranching methods? 
The Sheep and Goat Raiser reaches more 
sheepmen with more information on range 
sheep than any magazine published. Subscrip- 
tion $3 a year. Sample copy 25 cents. SHEEP 
& GOAT RAISER, Box 189, San Angelo, Texas. 


Made your Will? Two General Will Forms, 
$1.00. Homer-Loft, Iola 5, Kansas. 


EMPLOYMENT 


CAPABLE, HIGH TYPE 50-year-old 
mother and teenage daughter wish place 
on ranch. Varied abilities such as expert 
cooking, nursing, stenography, bookkeep- 
ing. Need $200 above maintenance. Box 55, 
American Cattle Producer, 801 E. 17th 
Ave., Denver 18, Colo. 
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Theyre worth more if theyre Black 


a : 4 cd a 


wm 


‘Angus steers 


dress out more quality beef 


Smooth and compact and full of red meat! Yes, Angus 
steers top the market again. 


Actually, out of the 405 loads of cattle which topped 
the Chicago market in 1959, 369 were Angus, and 4 were 
mixed Angus . . . an amazing record. What’s more, only 
5 loads of all cattle sold brought the extreme top price of 
$37.00 a cwt. last year. All 5 of these were Black. 


Angus cut out more money 

Why are Angus the “standouts at the stockyards?” 

Packers know that Angus steers will ‘“grade-up” when 
slaughtered, and will dress out more saleable beef, pri- 
marily in the higher-priced cuts. Comparing the top 10 
loads of each breed entered in the International Carlot 
Contest last year, not including Champions, buyers paid 
$2.57 per hundredweight more for the Blacks. 


Incidentally, Angus steers have been Grand Champions 
in the International Carcass Contest in fifty-one out of the 
past fifty-four shows, and two of the other Grand Cham- 


American Angus 


pionships went ro Angus crossbreds. 


Less bone, belly and brisket 


You see, Angus are not big-bellied, but trim-middled 
and low set, carrying much of the weight in the preferred 
loin and hindquarters. They produce a carcass that is uni- 
formly covered with fat—not patchy and wastey. The bone 
is medium size—the meat is fine in color and texture, and 
well marbled throughout—the rib eye is big and tender. 
That's why retail and restaurant meat buyers pay a premium 
for Angus. 


Be ahead! Feed Blacks! 


What does all this mean to you? More money—that’s 
all. Frequently up to $2.00 or more per cwt. 


You're not turning your good grain and green grass into 
wasteful bone, belly and brisket, but into bee{—quality beef 
—beef that brings top-of-the market prices. 


Just remember—they’re worth more if they’re Black. 


Association 


3201 Frederick Bivd., St. Joseph, Missouri 








